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THE TURQUOISE of Western skies, the 
red-brown of mesas, the golden-yellow of 
the plains! There’s so much color of the 
West right inside the Rock Island Lines’ 
Golden State that you'll feel at home in 
a ten gallon hat before you reach Texas, 


Now meet the 





FREIGHT SERVICE, already improved by 
better terminals and handling, will be 
revolutionized by “Roller Freight” — 
freight cars on Timken tapered roller bear- 
ings. It can be the railroads’ big magnet 
to attract tomorrow’s freight business. 





PRODUCTS SHIPPED “Roller Freight” get 
a smoother ride. Timken bearings reduce 
starting resistance 88%, permit jolt-free 
starts and stops. Which means longer life 
for cars, fewer damage claims from ship- 
pers. And full-length trains can be 
scheduled all winter long. 


Watch the railroads Go... on TIMKEN 


You'll get to know the West—inside and out! 


BUT YOU WON'T FEEL you’re in a saddle 
while you sight-see. Coach seats aboard 
the Golden State give you chaise longue 
comfort. They’re adjustable to ten dif- 
ferent positions, and the leg-rests are full 
length. 


next great step 


TIMKEN BEARINGS eliminate “hot box” 
delays, cut maintenance time. “Roller 
Freight” cars stay out of the repair shop 
and on the road. Result: inereased freight 
hauling capacity to strengthen our de- 
fense effort. 


WHAT’S THE COST? Complete assemblies 
of cartridge journal box and Timken 
bearings for freight cars cost 20% less 
than applications of five years ago. And 
they soon pay for themselves. Other 
products of the Timken Company: alloy 
steels and tubing, removable rock bits. 


TRADE-MARK REG, U, S, PAT. OFF. 






AS YOU SPEED through the desert night 
in your Rock Island car there’s hardly a 
jolt or jar to rob you of sleep, due to 
Timken? roller bearings on the axles. It’s 
one of the big railroad improvements that 
made today’s streamliners a reality. 


in railroading! 


ANOTHER BIG ADVANTAGE of “Roller 
Freight” is on-schedule delivery. With 
Timken bearings, 90% fewer man-hours 
are needed for terminal inspection. One 
railroad cut running time in half on a live- 
stock run—upped its business 30%. 


NOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER T_ 


THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER (> BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL §) AND THRUST -{)- LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION ~)~ 


Copr.195t The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, O. 
Cable address: ** TIMRUOSCO"', 


Tapered Roller Bearings 
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LL stainless producers are in the same boat. We 
have the capacity to melt much more stainless 
steel if we could get more alloying materials. So, our 
first concern—with your help—is to make as much 
stainless as possible from the alloys allotted to us. 
For example, suppose that 18-8 Allegheny Metal 
(18% chromium, 8% nickel) is ordered fora job where 
a17% straight chromium grade would actually satisfy 
the conditions of use and the fabricating methods 
employed. In effect, 1% of chromium and the 8% of 
nickel would be wasted—could have been used to 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 
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make more stainless steel. That’s where Points 1 and 
2 above come in. 


Our next concern, after selecting the right steel for 
the job, is to make sure it is used right—with the least 
amount of wastage in conversion. or fabrication, and 
the least amount lying idle in stock or scrap. That’s 
where Points 3, 4 and 5 come in. 

Help us to make this conservation program work, 
to help you get the stainless steel you need. @ For any 
assistance, printed or personal, address Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corporation, Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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Welcome, stranger. At first—right 
after he moved down Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue to the White House—Harry Truman 
acted like a homesick man . . . Fre- 
quently he would leave his office and go 
up on Capitol Hill for an informal lunch- 
eon with his former colleagues in Con- 
gress .. . Everybody had fun. 

By the autumn of 1951, those days 
seemed long ago . . . Except for trips on 
official business, Mr. Truman had _be- 
come almost a stranger to the Capitol. 

Last week, he went back again to join 
the leaders of both parties in a farewell 
luncheon after the adjournment of Con- 
gress .. . On the surface, it seemed just 
like the old days—but things were dif- 
ferent ... Mr. Truman and many mem- 
bers of Congress no longer see things 
the same way . . . To keep the luncheon 
free of tension, a lot of topics had to be 
omitted from the conversation. 

Nobody mentioned the Truman “Fair 
Deal” program that Congress abandoned 
on the doorstep as it adjourned . . . No- 
body mentioned presidential politics— 
seriously, that is Nobody got even 
close to the political bombshell of dip- 
lomatic relations with the Vatican. 

The weather was thoroughly dis- 
cussed. 


Sad Marines. At the El Toro, Calif., 
Marine base a staff sergeant, recently 
called back to active duty, has a full-time 
job—passing out equipment at the golf 
course ... He is not happy. 

“It would be impossible,” said a Sen- 
ate subcommittee report last week, “to 
convince this man that he was really 
needed and that there was _ sufficient 
cause to recall him to active duty.” 

The case of the sad sergeant was only 
one of a brief-case full turned up by the 
Senators investigating conditions at U.S. 
military posts ... At three of the biggest 


Marine bases, the Senators reported that 
waste of man power is undermining the 
Marines’ traditional high morale. 








The trouble is that Reservists, hurried 
back to active duty when war started in 
Korea, are finding time now to wonder 
why all the rush . . . Said the Senators: 

“The seriousness of the military situ- 
ation . . . and the speed with which the 
forces generally—and the~ Marines _par- 
ticularly—had to be mobilized, resulted 
in the disruption of many homes . . . and 
the creation of numerous financial and 
other problems.” 

Was it necessary? . . The Committee 
found many Reservists, like the sergeant 
at El Toro, assigned to “jobs which cer- 
tainly ought not to have justified asking 
a man to once again break up his home, 
family and career—when other men 
who have not served at all were avail- 
able.” 


Holiday. The tang of approaching win- 
ter was in the October air over Wash- 
ington last week Members of Con- 
gress had gone home for the vacation 
they had been waiting for since July 
. . . Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
and his staff left for six weeks in Paris 
at the U.N. General Assembly . . . The 
capital of the U.S. had a deceiving 
“closed for the season” look about it. 

In this atmosphere, President Tru- 
man’s thoughts strayed from his work- 
piled desk to the sunshine and seashore 
of Key West, Fla. . . He decided to pay 
it his longest visit—five weeks or so— 
starting in early November. 

Around the White House they called 
it a “work-play” trip . . . Between spells 
of loafing in the sun, the President will 
work on three major messages to be de- 
livered to the session of Congress that 
meets next January ... He also will de- 
cide how, when and where to answer 
the question many people are asking: Is 
he a candidate for re-election? 

Lots of people in Washington are sure 
they know the answer already —but they 
are about evenly divided on whether 
that answer is “yes” or “no.” 
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Beer is now served in about 
two out of three homes in America. ' 
f 
Ever since Colonial times beer and ale have been a tradi- 
tional part of American life. For beer and ale are the kind of 
beverages Americans enjoy. They belong—to pleasant living, w 
to good fellowship, to sensible moderation. Surveys show that i“ 
62.2 per cent of all Americans serve these beverages of " 
moderation in their homes. “ 
More about the social, economic and historical role of beer 
is presented in “Beer and Brewing In America.” For a free 
copy write to United States Brewers Foundation, ; 
21 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. : 
United States Brewers Foundation...charterea 1862 Soy K 


One of America’s oldest continuous non-profit trade associations 
representing over 85% of the country’s malt-beverage production. Written 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgrann Washington, D. C. 


Shift to the right in Britain by a moderate margin suggests this: 

Life of Churchill Government in Britain will be rather short, not long. 

Trouble facing Churchill will be the same as that facing Labor: Britain no 
longer is able to pay her way in the world, to earn a good living. 

Churchill, to make a real change, must do one of two things: (1) induce 
Britain to work harder or more efficiently, which it won't do under policies of 
labor unions and cartels; or (2) force a lower standard of living, which he 
can't do either, without political revolt throwing Conservatives out. 

Either that, or: Come to U.S. for more handouts. 

It's a safe bet that Churchill soon will be in Washington looking for ways 
to get more subsidies for Britain out of the U.S. taxpayer. If not very 
‘successful, the Churchill Government will be in political trouble. 








There are these other points that seem to be indicated in Britain: 

Right swings, when they do come, are moderate swings, not big. 

Subsidies for masses of voters are popular. Free medicine is there to 
stay. Food subsidy can't be tampered with much. Conservatives accept that. 

Incomes, once redistributed, can't be restored. Taxes are required at very 
high levels to help pay for subsidies for food, rent, medicine. 

Loss of an empire produces political reaction but not a violent one. 

Trends in Britain indicate that Republicans in U.S. will find 1952 to be no 
pushover. Voters seem to like the things that Government can hand out by taking 
from those who have, to give to those‘who haven't quite so much. 











In U.S., signs grow that Government may become a gigantic racket. 

Taxes are kited for ordinary people, fixed for insiders. Loans go to those 
with right political connections. Contracts can be had by those who get the 
"right" official to place a telephone call. Run-around is reserved for the 
outside businessman who hasn't his well-connected politician. 

Crackdown comes for the little guy who runs afoul of a law. A fix is not 





unknown for the other little guy, or big one, who's "right" politically. 

Party wheel horses decide whose taxes are audited, whose not. 

It's the "city hall" technique: favors for friends, penalties for those who 
resist or squawk. There's the free coal for the poor, Christmas baskets, help 
in getting traffic tickets fixed, taking care of the "boys" in trouble. 





Only now it's the nation, not a city hall, involved. 
Billions, not millions, are there to pass around. Relief checks, many 
kinds of subsidies can take the place of Christmas baskets. Taxes, fixed, are 





(over) 
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big stuff compared with traffic tickets. Contracts come in billions. 
Fortunes, apparently, are there to be made for the "right" people. 
Politicians, brought up in the city halls, often have moved up. All 

through national Government they've landed in key spots. It's something new. 


Pay cut for all U.S. taxpayers comes November l. 

Cut_in pay will be $1 on first $50 of taxable income. Employers will take 
that much more out of pay envelopes. Tax goes to 20 per cent as starter. 

Living-cost rise, recently, has been about 1 per cent. That means 50 cents 
out of purchasing power of a $50 pay envelope. Tax rise, coming on top of a 
living-cost rise, will add to pressure for pay raises. 

Scramble is to try to keep ahead of tax and living-cost rises. 





Tax part of the problem is this, for a married man: 

With $5,000 of net income, this man in 1939 kept $4,920, in 1949 he kept 
$4,369, in 1952 he will keep $4,156. He needs $4 weekly raise to equal 1949. 

With $10,000, he kept $9,585 in 1939, in 1949 he had $8,379, in 1952 he 
will have $7,896. He needs $10 a week to keep up in dollars. Living-cost rises 
considered, the need is for far more than that. : 

With $20,000, he kept $18,411 in 1959, in 1949 he kept $15,755, in 1952 he 
will have $14,544. He needs about a $25 raise to keep even in dollars. 

Living costs are up 86 per cent from 1939. Rising costs of living plus 
rising taxes make it difficult for individuals to keep up with the procession. 
It takes more dollars to live. But tax rates cut deeply into income as that 
income rises. At $5,000 of taxable income, taxes take 29 cents out of every 
added dollar. At_ $10,000, taxes take 38 cents from each additional dollar. At 
$25,000 of taxable income, taxes take 66 cents out of each added dollar. At 
$50,000 of taxable income, taxes take 75 cents out of each added dollar. 

The more successful a man becomes, the more Government takes from him, the 
more his success is penalized. Dollars are taken from him, often, to pass 
around to the less successful, at home and abroad. The man getting a handout 
finds the spread between himself and the taxpayer narrowing. 














Tax take from corporations is about bumping the limit, too. 

Take the case of General Motors: Out of each dollar coming into the conm- 
pany: 49 cents, roughly, goes to suppliers. 27 cents goes to workers. 15 cents 
goes for taxes. 5 cents goes to stockholders. 2 cents goes to pay for 
depreciation. 2 cents then is left to reinvest in the business. 

There isn't a great deal left for governments to squeeze out, even if 
investors are denied any return. It's worse for many other companies. 


Business will remain good in spite of bigger tax take. 

Business trends are tied to flow of Government cash, which is rising. 

Profits, however, are to be squeezed by taxes. Wage demands are to grow 
to offset tax rises and to get more, too. Strikes will recur. 

Test of prosperity, high activity, is likely sometime in 1953. 











Truce seems nearer in Korea. Truce, if arranged, will be uneasy one. 
Truce plan would let Communists rest, build up during winter, prepare for 
incidents and more trouble in 1952, if not in Korea, then elsewhere. 
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TRAILING BELOW THE OIL EXPLORER’S PLANE, the airborne 
magnetometer records the earth’s magnetic field. Other new ideas and 
devices are developed by thousands of oil companies in the race to meet 
oil needs. The driving force—competition; the result —a stronger Amer- 
ica—more and better oil products for you. 


eS 


lan a ciga- 
rette, does a job_thousands of surface explorers couldn’t do. Such inven- 
tions helped put U.S. oil reserves past the trillion gallon mark last year 
—an all time high. Other developments have brought amazing improve- 
ments in fuels and lubricants for peace or war. 


The search 
for oil 
takes to the air 


In today’s all-out search for oil, American oil- 
men are using specially equipped planes over vast 
stretches of ocean, jungle and arctic wastes. 

The airborne magnetometer, developed for spotting 
submarines in World War II, “surveys” underground 
rock formations by recording facts about the earth’s 
magnetic field. This is only one of many developments 
that helped bring in nearly 25,000 new producing oil 
wells last year alone. 

With more wells than ever in operation, America 
now produces more oil than at the peak of World War 
II. Equally important—oil scientists have constantly 
improved the oil products America uses. For instance 
—although taxes have gone up, the price of gasoline it- 
self is about the same as it was 25 years ago. Yet the 
quality is so much improved that 2 gallons today do 
the work that 3 used to do. 

In peace or war, America’s thousands of privately- 
managed oil companies provide the public with the 
finest oil products at the world’s lowest prices. 

This has come about because free men, competing 
freely, are always working to improve their companies’ 
methods and oil products. And the benefits of this com- 
petition go to you. 





HELICOPTERS TOO ARE USED as many companies 
search for oil—first step in bringing the public more and better 
oil products. Results of this competition: price of gasoline today 
is about the same as 25 years ago, yet the gasoline is worth 50% 
more by every measure of performance and economy. 


Published by Sinclair Refining Corporation in cooperation with the Oil Industry Information Committee, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 








Whispers 






How Taft Will Campaign . . . Now It's Cattle Rustling 
In Soviet Russia . . . Next Scandals—Alien Property? 


Winston Churchill, as Britain’s new 
Prime Minister, is to be forced before 
long to approach U. S. for a new loan 
or gift of dollars. The figure being 
mentioned is 2 billion. 


wok 


Mr. Truman is not particularly com- 
fortable in the company of Britain’s 
Churchill. The President likes to 
think and talk in rather simple terms 
and is not carried away by the big, 
broad ideas that are meat for Church- 
ill. A meeting of minds may not be 
as simple as the British expect. 


x * * 


The President himself thought up the 
idea of sending Gen. Mark Clark as a 
U.S. Ambassador to the Vatican. Mr. 
Truman figured that he could put the 
Republicans in a political hole by re- 
viving a religious issue that would be 
perking in election year 1952. 


xk * 


Senator Tom Connally, of Texas, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, is in a mood to 
join any Southern revolt against Mr. 
Truman’s leadership. The Senator 
thinks that the President was nee- 
dling him when he named General 
Clark as Ambassador to the Vatican. 
Clark is persona non grata in Texas. 


xk & 


Governor James Byrnes, of South 
Carolina, leading the Southern Dem- 
ocrats who oppose renomination of 
President Truman, as well as the 
other leaders of this move, is not to 
modify plans as a result of signs that 
the President intends to retire. South- 
ern political leaders are prepared to 
demand more say in party affairs re- 
gardless of the Democratic nominee. 


x *« * 


Gen. Dwight Eisenhower will have 
to give assurance that he will carry 
a strong attack to the Democrats on 
all issues, including foreign policy, be- 
fore he can make big strides toward 
presidential nomination. 


a LOR 


Senator Robert Taft, candidate for 
the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion, intends a more intensive and 
more personalized campaign if nom- 
inated than Mr. Truman’s whistle- 
stop campaign of 1948. The Senator 
would like to drive his own small car 
and make stops at as many industrial 
plants as possible. 


x *k * 


Senator Walter George, chairman of 


the Senate Finance Committee, has 
given assurance to the Committee 
that collectors of internal revenue 
hereafter will be looked over before 
being confirmed in their jobs. Rev- 
enue collectors, until now, have been 
named on a strictly political basis. 


% FE oe 


The next scandal investigation, cook- 
ing quietly, is to involve the disposi- 
tion of alien property. Politicians have 
been interested in immensely valuable 
properties that fell to the Govern- 
ment as a result of World War II. 
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Alien property generated some of 
the biggest scandals of the Harding 
regime. 


x * * 


Premier Mossadegh, of Iran, discov- 
ered in Washington that the United 
States is filled with people—posses. 
sing a lot of dollars—who have ideas 
about how the oil of Iran can be 
started flowing again. Big oil com- 
panies, working through individuals, 
may get into the picture again. 


x * *& 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff have ad- ff 
vised the British that no U. S. troops J 
can be spared for service in Egypt ff 
or other Middle East trouble spots, 


x kk * 
Some of America’s allies in Europe 
are getting very restive over the slow fF 
delivery of arms under the new arms- f 
aid program. Military forces are built f 


and ready for training in use of weap- 
ons that do not show up. 


x * *& 


General Matthew Ridgway, Supreme 
Commander in Japan, finds that his | 
orders from Washington call for him 
to buy a truce in Korea, if it can be 
made to appear as something short of 
surrender. The Communists are will- 
ing to deal, but only if they can have 
some appearance of victory. 


x * * 


U.S. Air Force, after 16 months of 
bombing, still is trying to knock out [ 
the railroads of North Korea, which 
all along have been important and 
exposed targets. Ideas about what 
bombing can do are constantly having 
to be revised—often downward. 


xk * 


Russia’s Stalin is having to pay atten- 
tion to cattle rustling in the Soviet F 
Union. Pravda complains that Rus- 
sian peasants are slyly carting of § 
valuable livestock from _ state-conm F 
trolled farms and replacing them 
with their own worthless scrubs. 
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yf) Key to better research ... WHIRLING OILTO MAKE BETTER 
4 DRIVES. Here, advanced studies in hydraulics are being conducted. Inside this 
transparent model of an automatic transmission, oil is pumped at high speed 
5 against various types of vanes and the action recorded in motion pictures taken 
at 7,000 frames a second! This speed had to be reached to show exactly how 
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much turbulence is created by the flow of oil around the vanes, making it pos- 
sible to determine the most efficient design. 


Automatic cdriving ts out of this whirl 


car owners realize how long it takes to develop an 
idea from the dream stage to a working reality. 

The automatic drive is a typical example. More than 25 
years ago General Motors began to seek a new, simpler, 
smoother way of transmitting power from engine to wheels. 
First it was a subject of long research in which new discov- 
eries were made about the behavior of liquids in motion. 
Then GM engineering took over, translated laboratory devel- 
opments into scores of working models, weeded them out 





TESTING ON THE TOUGHEST HILL OF ALL, 
Before a new automatic drive is put into produc- 
tion, GM’s engineers test it on Pikes Peak—almost 
14 miles of relentless 10% grade and hairpin turns. 
The summit is 14,110 feet above sea level—which 
cuts horsepower in half, Here they test the newest 
automatic drives—in trials more wicked than you 
could meet in usual motoring—and make design 
improvements before manufacturing takes over, 







by many brutal tests to find the most practical. Finally GM 
production units worked out ways to manufacture them at 
low cost, to give you the automatic drives available on all 
GM cars—Powerglide, Dynaflow, and Hydra-Matic — plus 
heavy torque-converter drives for buses, military vehicles, 
and construction machinery. 


This is a cycle that never stops at General Motors—on every 
phase of automotive advancement, from fuels to finishes. 
That is why the key to any General Motors car is your key 
to greater value. 


Fy 
(ae Key to better manufacturing 


; WN ACHIEVING VOLUME THAT MEANS VALUE. 

ik Getting a precision assembly like an automatic 

, drive from laboratory to production line calls for 
— \| high-speed methods of making them at low cost. 
i Typical solution: this automatic 18-station drill- 
ing machine whose infallible electric fingers help 
form 108 transmission parts an hour with super- 
precision. Such equipment brings automatic driv- 
ing to GM car owners at reasonable cost—and 
gives GM vital skills for defense work. 


YOUR KEY TO 
GREATER VALUE— 
THE KEY TOA 
GENERAL MOTORS 

CAR 









OEFENSE IS | 
EVERYBODYS BUSINESS | 


TRANSPORTATION 1S 
EVERYBODYS NECESSITY 
—" 





GENERAL MOTORS 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC *¢ OLDSMOBILE * BUICK ® CADILLAC ¢ BODY BY FISHER 


GMC TRUCK & COACH 

























National’s Stran-Steel Division produces the Quonset— 
**America’s most useful building” 


The world-famous Quonset was conceived and produced by Stran-Sreel 


Division in answer to the needs of America at war. 


It met the requirements for an all-purpose building that was strong, rigid 


and durable yet simple to erect . . . a building suitable for all climates and 
for efficient shipment to all parts of the world. More than 150,000 Quonsets 
were produced by Stran-Steel for our armed services. 

Since the war, this triumph of Stran-Steel engineering and mass production 
has been applied even more successfully to America’s building needs. 
A complete line of versatile Quonsets now serves agriculture, industry 
and commerce across the nation now makes available to America at 
large the basic Quonset benefits of strength, durability, quick erection 
ind economy. 

Stran-Steel Division of Great Lakes Steel Corporation is one of the principal 
subsidiaries of National Steel... one of the reasons why America toda, 


knows National Steel as a leading producer of steel. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


MAJOR DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL STEEL 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION. Unit of Great Lakes 
Steel Corporation. Plants at Ecorse, Michigan, 
and Terre Haute, Indiana. Exclusive manufac- 
turer of world-famed Quonset buildings and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION, Detroit, 
Michigan.-The only integrated steel mill in the 
Detroit area. Produces a wide range of carbon 
steel producis . . . is a major supplier of all 
types of steel for the automotive industry. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY. Mills at Weirton, 
West Virginia, and Steubenville, Ohio. World’s 
largest independent manufacturer of tin plate. 
Producer of a wide range of other important 
steel products. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Produces ore from extensive holdings in Great 
Lakes region. National Steel is also participat- 
ing in the development of new Labrador-Quebec 
iron ore fields. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION. })last 


furnace division located in Butlalo, New York. 


NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION. Coal mines 
and properties in) Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. Supplies high grade metal- 


lurgical coal for National’s tremendous needs. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Ilouston, 
Texas. Recently erected warehouse, built by 
the Stran-Stee! Division, covers 208,425 square 
feet. Provides facilities for distribution of ste<l 
products throaghout Southwest, 
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WORLD WAR IIL. 
RUSSIAN STYLE, 
IS HERE 


New Strategy Conquers 600 Million People, Rolls On 


World War Ili, Russian style, is being lost by 
U. S., won by Russia, hands down. 

Conquests to date are among history’s 
greatest—600 million people in five years. 

Fifth column, revolution, assassination, 
propaganda, purges, satellite wars are Rus- 
sia’'s weapons in the world’s new World War. 

Atom bombs may never be used. 

U. S., preparing for imaginary war of the 
future that Russia will not start, is losing real 


Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary are gone. China is, too. 

India is wobbly. So are Indo-China, Burma, 
Malaya, Indonesia. Iran totters. So do Egypt, 
Jordan, Iraq and Morocco. 

In U.S., Britain, France, Italy, elsewhere, 
fifth columns are at work, trouble is exploited. 

Russia, winning, knows where she’s headed. 
U.S., losing, seems bewildered, punch-drunk, 
moving toward eventual inflationary crack-up. 


war Russia now fights in her own way. 


World War III is here. It has been here 
for five years. In the real war to date, Rus- 
sia, definitely, is winning, U.S. losing. 

U.S., arming, is getting set for an 
imaginary war of the kind Russia will 
avoid at almost any cost. Russia is ac- 
tively waging war of the kind that pays 
returns, war fought in the name_ of 
peace for conquests that enrich a con- 
queror. 

War that U.S. prepares for would 
| blow up much of the world, if started. 
Nobody wins, all lose, that war. War, as 
Russia is waging it, aims at conquest of 
earning assets, not of bomb-blasted rub- 
ble. Russian strategy is that of a modern 
imperialism. 

War, Russian style, is proving highly 
profitable to Russia. 

In Eastern Europe, at no cost in Rus- 
sian life, modern war has yielded Russia 
the second largest industrial complex in 
all Europe. 

In Asia, without cost in Russian lives, 
World War III has brought China, with 
its man power and industrial potential, 
into the Communist empire. 
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All but the fringes of the great Eura- 
sian land mass today are within that em- 
pire. Through Southeast Asia, in the 
Middle East, even in Western Europe, 
those fringes are being prepared for 
eventual conquest. In the Western 
Hemisphere, advance units of Commu- 
nism are busy scouting the ground, pre- 
paring for the day, maybe distant, when 
war, as Russia’s strategists conceive it, 
can be carried forward successfully. 

War preparation, U.S. style, aimed at 
some imaginary war that Russia will not 
fight unless attacked, is geared to yield 
disaster for all. 

If this imaginary war of the future is 
fought, it promises to blow up everybody 
and everything. Its conception is that 
of horror and obliteration. Its aim, as 
officially outlined, is to leave the world 
a shambles that nobody but a Com- 
munist would want to try to run. 

If the U.S.-style war is not fought, 
there is the prospect of economic dis- 
aster when preparation for that imagi- 
nary war slows. Communists plan to be 
around to pick up the pieces. 


World War Ill may be lost by default. 


Either way it goes, so far as anyone 
can learn from this country’s planners, 
the end product of American planning 
is something like chaos. 

Strategists for U.S. are only now 
starting to fathom World War III as Rus- 
sia actually is waging it, for profit. 

Ideas, they discover, are a major Rus- 
sian weapon. Propaganda commands as 
much, or more, thought and -effort in 
Russia's warmaking as does armament. 
Peace, as an idea, is paving off through 
preparation of the ground for conquest 
more handsomely than scores of divi- 
sions of troops could do. Fifth columns 
are on hand to exploit trouble, to grab 
power where opportunity offers. Com- 
munists grabbed Eastern Europe, with 
150 million people and strong industries, 
through this method. 

Assassination is encouraged as a trou- 
ble brewer. A Puerto Rican radical tried 
it on President Truman. Assassins can 
prepare the ground for revolution, as in 
Iran, or Pakistan, or Jordan. 

Shooting war itself has its place— 
guerrilla war, civi. war, international 
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United States 


PRESSURE FRONT: threats, 


strikes, Communist fifth column, 


| 


PRESSURE FRONT: threatened by 


Philippines 
PRESSURE FRONT: Communist-led 
Huks keep things in turmoil. 


Indo-China 


NOs. = MILITARY FRONT: civil war 
backed by Communists. 


war. China was taken in civil war. Indo- 
China is threatened in guerrilla war. 
Malaya is, too. Korea is waged as inter- 
national war. All are Communist- 
planned, Communist-directed wars. None 
costs a Russian soldier. Vast conquests 
are made without sacrifice of Russian 
life, at small cost in Russian resources 
and armament. 

Using modern weapons, modern tech- 
niques, Joseph Stalin, directing World 
War III from the Kremlin, is making it 
pay—in peoples,.raw materials, indus- 
tries brought into his new empire. 

U.S., slow on the uptake, its officials 
bewildered by new-style war, is back 
on its heels, out of ideas, able to think of 
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nothing but armament for the imaginary 
war that Communists are determined 
not to fight. The one-track strategy of 
present American planners calls for get- 
ting armed to the teeth. 

The catch is that Communist strate- 
gists, retaining the initiative after five 
years of war, are in a position to call 
reverse signals if danger really seems to 
threaten. One bright morning they can 
be all sweetness and light, smiling, talk- 
ing business, making concessions, agree- 
ing to arms cuts. Inflated by vast arma- 
ment effort, the bubble in U.S. could 
burst, and then there would be more 
pieces for Communists to pick up in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. 


Latin America — 
POLITICAL FRONT: strong Com- 
munist parties trying to ie over. 


That’s as the Communist strategists 
plan it—inflation and bust for U.S. be- 
fore the big coup. 

World War Ill, the real war and not 
imaginary war, started in earnest on 
March 12, 1947. 

President Truman on that day pr0- 
claimed the “Truman Doctrine,” calling 
for U.S. effort to check the expansion, 
of Communism. Before that day, Stalin 
had moved cautiously to expand his en 
pire. He accepted the Truman Doctrine 
as a declaration of World War III and 
shaped his strategy accordingly. 

On the chessboard of the world, move 
followed move as the Russians manet- 
vered to exploit any opportunity for 
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lllls Being Fought 






| Britain 
PRESSURE FRONT: uprisings 
overseas are wrecking empire. 


ee 
East Germany 
— CONQUERED: occupied by Russian 
















~ West Germany 
PRESSURE FRONT: threats, “in- 
cidents," propaganda. 


Poland— CONQUERED 
Rumania — CONQUERED 
Hungary — CONQUERED 
Czechoslovakia — CONQUERED 


~ Albania— CONQUERED 


Bulgaria— CONQUERED 


. France 
POLITICAL FRONT: infiltration in 
Government, unions, armed forces. 


Yugoslavia 
invasion, 











over. 


gain. U.S., countering, pushed the Mar- 
shall Plan of gifts to friendly nations in 
Europe. This plan was supposed to stop 
the Communists. Stalin then countered 
for Russia by a coup that took Czecho- 
slovakia. A Russian general took over in 
Poland. Purges went forward in Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria to strengthen the 
Russian hold. Bids for power were made 
in elections in France .and Italy. Com- 
munists lost, but proved themselves the 
largest single party in each of those 


‘ Countries—a fifth column of major size 


and importance. 

U.S. planners, frightened, turned all 
attention to Western Europe. Stalin, 
who is smart, shifted to Asia. 
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PRESSURE FRONT: threatened 
by Russia. 
Le 


PRESSURE FRONT: threatened by = / 


Italy 
POLITICAL FRONT: Communists, 
with biggest party, try to take 


Ae. 





Norway 

















Greece 
WAR BEGAN HERE: campaign 
lost by Communists. ‘ 


Ww 





Communists took China while U.S. 
officials looked on, unmoved. A war was 
fought by U.S. to save China from 
Japan. But U.S. then found China in 
Russia’s empire four years after the war 
supposedly was won. Top officials were 
unimpressed, assumed the attitude that 
nothing could be done. War flared in 
Indo-China, tying down _ important 
French forces, placing an economic drain 
on France. Guerrilla war flared in Mala- 
ya, tying down important British forces, 
placing an economic drain on Britain. 

Still unimpressed, with all U.S. offi- 
cial attention centered on ways to bol- 
ster Western Europe, the hint came that 
U.S. interests no longer extended to 


Baltic Countries 
CONQUERED: taken by force. 


Egyp 
SHOOTING BEGUN: efforts to 
oust the British. 


PRESSURE FRONT: assassination, | 
preparing way for trouble. / 











Russia 
G.H.Q. OF WAR: world stro- 
tl of this new-type war plotted 





| Turkey 
PRESSURE FRONT: threatened 
4 from the North. 


Iran 
PRESSURE FRONT: assassination, 
ground being laid for Communist 


t 









Pakistan 


Tibet 
CONQUERED: won by Communists 
through invasion. 

ad 


India 
PRESSURE FRONT: threats, aimed 
at breaking ties with the West. 
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Korea. Formosa and Korea apparently 
were to be had for the taking. Stalin 
moved in June, 1950. Through a puppet 
regime in North Korea he acted to stake 
his claim to South Korea. 

The U.S., resisting, joined Britain 
and France, tying important forces down 
in Asia, where top American officials 
had been determined they never would 
be tied, down. The drain of World War 
III on American resources was in two 
directions—toward Western Europe and 
toward Korea in Asia. In U.S., feverish 
churning started to prepare for an imagi- 
nary war of all-out destruction. 

Stalin now is moving again to shift 
the battlefront and to prepare the ground 
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The technique pays off—in peoples, 





-—Acme, =e Dept. of Defense 


CHINESE COMMUNISTS DO THE FIGHTING IN KOREA 


raw materials, industries 


Le 


for what he expects to be new victories 
in the real, modern-type world war that 
he is fighting. 

Revolt against the West has. struck 
Iran. Assassination was used in Jordan 
and Pakistan to prepare the way for 
trouble. Revolution of a sort stirred jp 
Egypt. Rumblings of trouble began to 
be heard in French Morocco. New fronts 
were being opened, as 1951 moved to. 
ward a close in the fifth year of World 
War “III. American strategists still had 
their eyes glued to Western Europe and 
their plans geared to the imaginary wa 
that Russia would never fight. In the 
fifth year of war, Russia still could wage 
war in the name of peace. 

The United States, leading industrial 
power of the world, at this point ad. 
mittedly remains on the defensive, out. 
smarted, outmaneuvered at every tum, 
Everything is geared to the one-track 
idea of a war to blow up the world. As 
a few officials outside the central plan 
ning ground see it, U.S. is busy losing 
the world in a war its leaders cannot see 
or understand. 

Victory, to date, is going to a nation 
and a system that is highly vulnerable 
to counterattack of a modern variety, 
waged with modern weapons. 

Communist Russia, besting the United 
States in World War III, is a weak na- 
tion. 

Stalin holds power only through con- 
trol over secret police and the Amy. 
Nearly 10 per cent of Russia’s popula- 
tion is in political prisons, working on a 
slave-labor basis. In 30 years, the Rus- 
sian people have enjoyed no chaice to 
blow off steam. Periodic purges elimi- 
nated dissenters, leaving bitterness be- 
hind. Peasants are turned into day la 
borers, land is nationalized. There is no 
single language, no common bond for 
discordant nationalities that make up 
Russia. 

Industry remains primitive, compared 
with U.S. Transport is weak, very vu- 
nerable. Armed forces, while large, are 
of uncertain reliability in war that might 
carry them to other parts of the world 
The whole Russian empire is filled with 
disgruntled people—held in _ virtua 
slavery—working for a relatively few 
privileged Communist rulers who get all 
the gravy, held in bondage by seciet 
police and armed guards. 

Counterattack, geared to exploit the 
weakness of Russia, is beginning to be 
considered by officials in U.S. who rec 
ognize W orld War III for what it is, but 
who are not now in power. 

Ideas are seen as the most potent 
weapon in U.S. hands. Present prop 
ganda methods of the U.S. Departmen! 
of State are viewed by experts in mass 
psychology as highly unrealistic. AM 
appeal to slaves, offering the chance of 
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freedom, and sold by Americans who 
are trained in putting «across mass ap- 
peals, might prove explosive. That, at 
least, is the view of those who know 
how to reach masses of people. What is 
needed, in their view, is a positive type 
of “crusade” to sell freedom in practical 
terms. 

Sabotage, too, is a wide-open field of 
operations. With no support from the 
West, against hopeless odds, workers in 
several countries of the Communist em- 
pire already are carrying on effective 
sabotage. In Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, there are slowdowns in industry. 
Peasant revolt is reported from many 
areas, even from isolated parts of Soviet 
Russia herself. There are ways to encour- 
age and aid sabotage of Communism. 

Fifth-column opportunities appear 
to be wide open in many areas. In China 
there still is a chance to promote civil 
war in some areas. Parts of Eastern Eu- 
rope are described as ripe for local re- 
volts. Assassination is a two-edged sword 
that not only Communists but also local 
partisans can use. Dollars have paid off 
in more than one instance when dealing 
with Communist leaders who love the 
good. things the West offers. Methods 
to stir trouble are many. Yet American 
officials, to date, have frowned upon 
their use. 

Pressure for revolt, obviously, is seeth- 
ing in major sections of the new Russian 
empire. Living standards are being 
ground down. Peasants are losing land. 
Purge and threat of purge are develop- 
ing desperate men who are not afraid of 
chance taking. Those who are advocat- 
ing a counterattack against Communism 
insist that a tiny fraction of effort and 
money going into arms, if devoted to 
weapons for revolt, could produce star- 
tling results. Russia, with nothing to sell 
but slavery, without real strength to chal- 
lenge the West, has won control over 
600 million people and vast territory by 
exploiting dissatisfaction. 

The degree of unhappiness and dis- 
content within the Russian empire is 
pictured as more intense than in any 
other part of the world. 

A promise to blow up the unhappy 
people of the Russian empire is not cal- 
culated to encourage them to look hope- 
fully to the United States. A chance to 
do some revolting on their own, with 
the hope of freedom, might get results. 
To win World War III, instead of los- 
ing it, the United States is to be forced 
0 tum against Russia’s Communists 
the weapons that Communist Russia 
uses against the West. 

As things are going now, U. S., arming 
to the teeth, is losing the war. Russia, 
without committing troops of her own, 
S winning with ideas, propaganda and 
revolution. 
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BLOW BY BLOW—Russia Still Gaining 
After Five Years of War 





Communist coups grabbed most of Eastern Europe by 1947. 


Attack on Greece then was made to flank Turkey, control Eastern 
Mediterranean. 


U.S. countered with the Truman Doctrine. Money,.arms, officers went 
to Greece. 


War was on, as Russia saw it. It was U. S. vs. Russia in March, 1947. 
Arms aid started to Turkey. U.S. vowed to “contain” Communism. 
Marshall Plan for economic aid to U. S. friends was proposed. 


Czechoslovakia fell to Communist coup February, 1948. Czechs 
had wanted Marshall Plan aid. 


Berlin was blockaded in March, 1948. Aim was to get the West out. 
‘‘Air lift’? was begun to beat blockade. U.S. won after 14 months. 


Communists were jolted by election defeats in Italy in April, 1948, 
in France in November, 1948. 


Bloody uprisings, Communist directed, broke out in Malaya. 

Tito was denounced by Communists for deviation in June, 1948. 
Coup in Hungary brought all-Communist Government in May, 1949. 
Drives stepped up as Communists shifted strategy to Asia. 


China fell to Communist armies. Chiang fled to Formosa in October, 
1949. 


War in Indo-China flared more actively. 
U. S. Navy plane was shot down over the Baltic in April, 1950. 
Attack on South Korea was launched in June, 1950. U. N. resisted. 


Chinese invasion of Korea followed defeat of North Koreans. Korean 
war flared anew. 


Defense for Europe, under General Eisenhower, was set up in skel- 
eton form April, 1951. 


Tibet was conquered by Communist invaders in May, 1951. 


Setback in Japan was suffered by Russia when the West signed a 
separate treaty. 


Uprising in Iran, with Communist backing, forced out British in 
October, 1951. 


Assassinations foretold more trouble in Jordan and Pakistan. 
Norway was threatened by Russia in October, 1951. 

Shooting war began in Egypt. 

Truce talks in Korea, on and off, brought no results after 125 days. 


Communist drives, in five years, gained a vast empire, 600 million 
people. 
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BRITISH ELECTION: EFFECT ON U.S. 


A Little Less Socialism, More Dollars in Aid 


With the Conservatives taking 
over in Britain— 

Churchill counts on U. S. aid to 
help rebuild British prestige. 
Things are in a mess at home. 
The whole Empire is shaky. 

Free medicine, most Socialist 
schemes go right on, but not at 
the expense of defense. The arms 
program gets a lift. 

Washington still will have to 
foot a lot of the bills to assure 
U.S. of a strong British partner 
in the world. 


LONDON 

Another Winston Churchill Govern- 
ment, back in power in Britain, is to 
look a good deal like the Socialism of 
recent years—but with important dif- 
ferences to U. S. 

The far left, anti-American wing of 
Socialism headed by Aneurin Bevan 
now is stronger than ever. All of Bevan’s 
supporters got back in Parliament on 
radical campaigning. 

Churchill is taking over a weak and 
divided Britain that has to live more on 
its wits than wealth. The Conservatives 
do not have the strength in Parliament 
necessary to assure them a forceful ad- 
ministration. 

British rearmament, wavering under 
the Government of Clement Attlee, gets 
a new lease on life. Churchill supports a 
program for 14 billion dollars in new 
arms over a three-year period. But he is 
in for trouble from the Bevan Socialists 
if defense starts crowding the “welfare 
state” too much. 

All this is to cost U.S. taxpayers 
money. Churchill takes over an Empire 
that is in bad shape financially. He needs 
dollars from the U.S. and he intends to 
convince Americans they are getting 
something for the money. 

At home, inside Britain, things are 
not to change drastically. The “welfare 
state,” founded by the Socialists, is to 
stay on with minor revisions. Steel, na- 
tionalized, will be restored to private 
ownership, but Churchill is offering no 
headlong rush back to private enter- 
prise. His return is not a cure-all for 
everything that ails the British Empire. 
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It is in the world overseas where 
Churchill plans his first operations. The 
aging Conservative goes back to head 
an Empire far different from the one he 
turned over to the Labor Party in 1945. 
Vast chunks of territory are gone. Iran 
has been all but written off. There is 
trouble in Egypt. The vital Suez Canal 
is threatened. British influence in the 
Mediterranean has waned. Trade is drop- 
ping away from Britain and going to 
others. Debts are almost unmanageable. 
Inflation is gnawing at the British people 


British-American ties. Eden, in America 
recently, was obviously disappointed 
that his trip did not attract more atten. 
tion. But Churchill soothed him with 
the words, “Never mind. When vou and 
I go over together they'll all sit up and 
take notice.” 

The question in London is how 
Churchill and Truman will “get on. 
Churchill is imaginative, a grand strate. 
gist who doesn’t like to be bothered with 
the workaday details of administration, 
Truman is more inclined to look at prac. 
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BACK TO POWER: WINSTON CHURCHILL 
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After six years—a far different Empire 


and they are in for another round of 
“austerity.” Churchill recognizes this as 
the place for heroic gestures. 

Big Three—a Churchill-Truman- 
Stalin conference to straighten things 
out—is a pet project of the Conservative 
leader. But it isn’t likely to come off. 
Harry Truman has thrown cold water 
on the idea right along. He will meet 
with Stalin only if Stalin travels to Wash- 
ington, which is out of the question now. 

But a Churchill trip to Washington to 
meet with the President is high on the 
order of business for the new British 
Government. Churchill wants to clear 
up British-American relations before the 
U.S. election so that the question will 
not become a campaign issue. 

He has long held the idea that he and 
his close adviser, Anthony Eden, should 
show up in Washington to demonstrate 


ticalities. And the immediate Churchill 
problems are practical ones. 

A close look at Britain, just after 
election time, shows what to expect from 
the Conservatives: 

“The welfare state’ is here to stay. 


In British politics, as in American, it.i 


axiomatic that “nobody shoots Santa 
Claus.” The Churchill Government wil 
not disturb such enterprises as free med- 
ical and dental care for all, even though 
the cost to Britain is a steadily growing 
burden. Even big food subsidies to keep 
down family grocery bills are to stay 
until a scheme can be worked out 8 
that the poor get more state aid and 
the well off pay higher prices for gt 
ceries. 

Government ownership of a fifth 0 
all British industry is to stay, too. Only 
the steel industry and some forms 0 
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trucking are to be freed from national- 
jzation by a Conservative Government. 

Private businessmen will get a little 
more elbow room, but not a free rein to 
do as they please. 

Unions lose a bit of their inside track, 
but even Churchill hasn’t got the leeway 
to crack down on labor. 

Big strikes are a threat. Churchill 
comes back with workingmen suspicious 
and union leaders critical. Britain, al- 
ready hard up and with an arms pro- 
gram piled on top of normal production, 
is in no condition for large-scale indus- 
trial unrest. Churchill is to undertake 
any economic tinkering with caution. 

Present controls, thus, will stay on, 
many of them. Food rationing will be 
retained. Churchill was careful in the 
campaign not to promise any sudden 
Utopia. 

Taxes are to change very little. Con- 
servatives hope for an eventual cut in in- 
come tax through Government econo- 
mies, but it is just a hope. Churchill pro- 
poses an excess-profits tax, to be effec- 
tive during the period of heavy corpo- 
rate earnings resulting from rearmament. 
The profits tax would be modeled after 
the U.S. tax, but it is not yet known 
what the base period would be or what 
exemptions would be allowed. 

Dollars are the big, critical necessity. 
Everybody ducked that problem in the 
election campaign, but it cannot be long 
ignored. The British gold and dollar re- 
serves dropped 638 million dollars in 
the third quarter of the year and further 
declines are almost certain. 

Imports of goods that cost dollars 
have been higher than expected. Oil to 
replace the oil of Iran costs dollars. And 
the prices of dollar-area essentials, such 
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REARMAMENT GOES FORWARD 
. NO more wavering 
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FREE MEDICINE GOES ON - 
. ‘nobody shoots Santa Claus” 


as food, cotton, industrial raw materials, 
stay high. Meanwhile, the British cam- 
paign to sell more to the U.S., to earn 
more dollars by trade, has not come up 
to expectations. 

At bottom, Britain’s problem is how, 
in her weakened condition, to earn by 
direct dollar sales a larger part of her 
essential purchases than before World 
War II. For three years, gift dollars 
from the U.S. concealed and partially 
made good the gap. But it is growing 
again. 

The Churchill approach to this and 
the many other difficulties of Britain is 
summed up by one of the men closest 
to the Empire’s wartime leader this way: 

The idea that Churchill is going to 
countersign everything American can 
be forgotten. Churchill will endorse 
what he likes and present himself as a 
coauthor. He will put in his own ideas, 
a lot of them. But, if he doesn’t like 
something, he'll be awfully hard to 
budge. 

Payments on the 1946 loan from the 
U.S. are due in December. Churchill is 
making the most painstaking analysis to 
decide whether Britain, by meeting the 
interest and payments, can eventually 
get more gift dollars from Washington 
for rearmament. He is not going to ask 
less of the U.S. than the Socialists. He 
may well ask more. 

He is not for enlarging the war in 
Korea. But he has other ideas. He would 
like, for instance, to strengthen Indo- 
China for the sake of British interests in 
Hong Kong. Also, don’t expect him to 
withdraw British recognition from Com- 
munist China. 

His real aim is an agreement on how 
to deal with Russia before Russia’s atomic 


stockpile gets too big. That means some 
way of keeping an armed truce between 
East and West. Churchill still fancies 
himself as the ideal face-to-face negoti- 
ator with Stalin. 

Churchill has a simple rule: “Never 
do anything under protest.” Translated, 
that means, if he doesn’t like something 
the U.S. does, he'll stand up against 
the move with real stubbornness. But, 
if the U.S. does something imaginative 
and necessary, he'll jump in quickly to 
show the enthusiasm of a worthy partner. 

In Korea, Churchill wouldn't have 
sent any more forces than Britain has 
sent, but he would have dispatched them 
far faster and with plenty of patriotic 
flourishes. In Iran, Churchill probably 
wouldn’t have used force either, but he 
would have widened the negotiations to 
take in all the Middle East oil rights, 
for he would have offered such good 
terms that Iran couldn't reject them. 
In Egypt, he would have been fore- 
sighted enough to get public U.S. 
backing long before the Egyptians 
sounded off. 

That is a British appraisal of the 
Churchill way in world affairs. It is not, 
however, a full explanation of the way 
the average Briton voted in the election 
between the Conservatives and Socialists. 

Real significance of the election, as 
seen in London, is this: Attlee So- 
cialism received a setback not so much 
because Socialism as a theory has been 
discredited, but the British just grew 
tired of old faces, old methods and a 
hesitant leadership. The winter ahead 
looked alarming and Britons turned to 
Churchill as a comforting leader and a 
familiar symbol of a much greater Great 
Britain. 
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To Bomb or Not to Bomb: 
Why China Gets Yalu Power 


Korea's juiciest target is ‘‘off 
limits’ to U.S. bombers. Orders 
are to avoid Yalu power plants, 
feeding Manchurian industry. 

Knocking them out would be 
a crippling blow to China. Why 
are they spared? They're in easy 
range of Allied bombers. 

Here, cleared by censors in 
Tokyo, is the story of why the best 
strategic target left in Korea is 
still intact. 


TOKYO 


The Yalu River power installations 
in North Korea, which supply Man- 
churia’s industry with most of its 
power, so far have been immune from 
U.N. air attack. 

The dam and the generating station 
still are intact unless the Communists, as 
rumored, actually did remove gener- 
ators last year when the U.N. Army ap- 
proached the frontier. The rumor about 
the removals is unconfirmed and seems 
unlikely to be true. Latest reliable in- 
formation indicates that the power in- 
stallations still are producing 400,000 
kilowatts, mainly for Manchuria. 

Knocking out these installations would 
pose some serious problems, political 
as well as military. Politically, air at- 
tacks on them would be about the same 
as carrying the air war into Manchuria. 
That is forbidden by the U.N. except 
in the event of a dangerous air offensive 
by the Communists. 

The Yalu power setup is the joint 
property of Korea and China. One 
reason why Communist China entered 
the Korean fighting presumably was fear 
that the power installation would fall 
into the hands of a “hostile power.” 
Most expert observers believe that the 
Chinese Communists would use every- 
thing at their disposal to protect it. 

The military problem of attacking the 
installation must be considered against 
that background. The Chinese Com- 
munists already have adopted the prac- 
tice of sending up large flights of their 
MIG fighters to protect the Yalu River 
bridges against bombing by B-29s. Sig- 
nificantly, the communiques indicate no 
attacks on the Yalu bridges since last 
April, when the Air Force announced 
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the loss of four of the big bombers in a 
single raid. 

A further tactical problem already 
has been demonstrated by the raids on 
the Yalu River bridges. Nearest air bases 
are several hundred miles from the 
Yalu. Allied jets, by the time they reach 
the Yalu, are near the limit of their com- 
bat range. They can fight for only a few 
minutes and then race for home. The 
Chinese jets, on the other hand, can en- 
gage in combat over the Yalu for a con- 
siderable time without danger of ex- 
hausting their fuel before reaching their 
bases. That gives them a decided ad- 
vantage in defending targets along the 
Yalu from bomber attacks. 

The dam could take a great deal of 
pounding without being wrecked. The 
power station too, is believed to have 
been especially reinforced during con- 
struction. It is uncertain whether the 
losses involved in sustained raids would 
be worth the uncertain results. 

If bombing attacks succeeded in 
knocking out the installation, the loss of 
power would seriously handicap Man- 
churian industries but not necessarily 
paralyze them. Alternative, if inadequate, 
sources of power are available. 

The Yalu River project was started 
by the Japanese in 1937. It is at Suiho, 
40 miles upstream from Antung. The 
dam is 2,900 feet long and 350 feet 
high, and contains 4.3 million cubic 
yards of concrete. 

The power plant, which is on the Ko- 
rean side of the river, originally had six 
generators. Three could operate at either 
50 or 60 cycles and thus could produce 
current suitable for use in either Korea 
or Manchuria. Two made only 50-cycle 
current for Manchuria and one made 
only 60-cycle current for Korea. 

Actual output before World War II 
was around 500,000 kilowatts (about 
the same as the Bonneville Dam in the 
U.S.). Manchuria got 300,000 kilowatts, 
enough for the maximum needs of the 
industries when under full operation by 
the Japanese. The power went mainly 
to the Anshan steel works, the Fushun 
coal mines and the Antung aluminum 
plant. (See accompanying map.) 

The Russians are reported to have 
removed two 50-cycle generators when 
they stripped Manchurian industries in 
1945. There have been reports that 
these were returned. It is believed that 
Manchuria can get 200,000 to 300,000 
kilowatts of Yalu River power today. 
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the Chinese Communists to fall back on f i 


other sources to keep their Manchurian 


industries operating. One possible source 
is the hydroelectric plant built by the 


Japanese on the Sungari River, in Mar- 
churia. It formerly produced at the rate 
of 300,000 kilowatts. Although Russians 
are believed to have removed some o 
the generators, it is considered possible 
that several of these have been replaced. 

The Chinese Communists probably 
could get some power from the thermal 
plants in South Manchuria. At one time 
they produced 230,000 kilowatts. That 
was seven years ago. Even then they 
were in bad shape from age and use. 

The thermal plants were built by the 
Japanese to supply power to industries 
before the big project on the Yalu Rivet 
was undertaken. After World War Il, 
Chinese troops looted them, causing 
serious damage. 

How much power these plants could 
supply now is questionable. But it’s im 
probable that the thermal plants, t 
gether with whatever power might 
available from the Sungari River hydre- 
electric project, would be sufficient 1 
keep Manchurian industries operating # 
their present levels. 
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DANGER OF BEING TOO FAT 


U.S. Scientist Tells How Pounds Cut Life Span 





smile. You may be. 


normal life span. 





Are you eating yourself to death? Don’t 


Fat is no laughing matter. Plumpness is a 
real danger sign for those who have reached 
middle age. Too much weight invites discom- 
fort and disease, actually can cut years off a 


What makes people fat? Is overweight just 
a lazy habit? Is reducing risky? Is there a quick, 


easy way to healthy slenderness? What hap- 
pens if you let your weight go? 

The answers are of vital importance to mil- 
lions of Americans. To get authoritative an- 
swers, the editors of U.S. News & World Report 
interviewed Dr. James M. Hundley, chief of the 
Laboratory of Biochemistry and Nutrition, Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. What his studies 
show is given below. 








Q Is excess fat really dangerous, Dr. 


' Hundley? 


A There’s no question about that. It is. 

Q Extremely dangerous? 

A That depends upon the degree to 
which a person is overweight. The more 
the overweight, the greater the danger. 


; Persons with various degrees of obesity 
| have been described as enviable, laugh- 
) able, and pitiable, or as pleasingly plump, 


fleshy and corpulent. The grading should 
be bad, very bad and disastrous. 

Q But aren’t fat people happier? 

A I don't know. But it is a good thing 
ifa fat man does enjoy life while he can, 
because experience indicates he isn’t go- 
ing to live long to do it. 

Q It’s that bad? 

A Certainly. Look around you. How 
many obese people do you know who are 
past 60, or 70? People say that obesity 
disappears with age. Actually, it’s a case 
of obese persons disappearing with age. 

Q Why is that true, Dr. Hundley? 

A Well, excess fat interferes with 
efliciency. The overweight person has to 
carry around excess poundage which 
does not contribute to anything he’s 
doing, except as a storehouse for fuel. 
And the heart has to pump blood to all 
this extra flesh—-so it imposes another 
definite burden on the heart, Also, the 
heart itself becomes fatty. 

Q How do the effects show up? 

Aln many ways. People who are 
overweight are much more apt to get 
certain diseases, and by and large these 
are the most serious, common ailments. 

Q Let’s be specific. Is high blood 
Pressure connected with fat? 

A Yes, heart diseases in general—that 
is, diseases of the heart and blood-vessel 
system—are approximately one and one- 
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half times as common in obese individ- 
uals as in those of average weights. 

Q How does obesity cause high blood 
pressure? 

A High blood pressure itself puts a 
strain on the heart, and obesity further 
aggravates that strain. If you take an 
overweight individual with high blood 
pressure and reduce his weight, you may 
be able to bring his blood pressure down 
to normal, In many, many cases you do 
just that. 

Q How about hardening of the ar- 
teries? 

A It is more common in fat people. 

Q Have you any clues as to why? 

A Speculation, largely. But we're 
pretty sure that cholesterol—a fatty sub- 


DR. HUNDLEY 


stance—is connected with arteriosclerosis 
[hardening of the arteries]. 

Q What are the ill effects on the 
heart itself? 

A The heart enlarges, accumulates fat 
just as other tissues do. It also is con- 
stricted by the abdominal fat pressing up 
on it. I’ve seen people die of heart failure, 
and the only thing vou could find as a 
cause was fat, nothing else. 

Q Doesn't that affect the lungs, too? 

A Of course. People who are obese 
tend to get emphysema, a blowing up of 
the chest and a reduction in the amount 
of its movement. These people need more 
oxygen, and yet they have a reduced 
ability to get it. 

Q What other ailments are associated 
with obesity. 

A Diabetes is more. common in over- 
weight persons—about two and one-half 
times as common as in people of average 
weight. About 80 per cent of all diabetes 
in adults is associated with obesity. 

Q What about cancer and obesity? 

A Well, there’s a very strange thing 
here, I can offer no speculation as to 
why. But cancer occurs more frequently 
—some 11 per cent more—in obese per- 
sons than in persons of normal weights. 

Q Are there other dangers in obesity? 

A Yes, there is a very definite con- 
nection between obesity and the gout. 
The fat person, moreover, is a relatively 
poor surgical risk—operations on him are 
more difficult and less safe. The risks of 
childbirth, too, are greater for overweight 
women—toxic complications are more 
likely. Statistics show, also, that fat peo- 
ple are more prone to have accidents. 

Q What's the effect on death rates? 

A The most widely accepted figures 
are those of Metropolitan Life Insurance 
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(see chart on page 21). They show, for 
example, that a person 15 to 24 per cent 
overweight stands a 44 per cent better— 
or worse—chance of dying next year than 
one of average weight. 

Q How widespread is obesity? 

A Id say at least a quarter of the 
adults weigh more than they should. A 
few more women are overweight than 
men—30 per cent of the women and 25 
per cent of the men. Overweight is very 
common in women at age 40 to 60. 

Q At what age are we most likely to 
get fat? 

A The dangerous age for men is 30 
to 40. If, by age 40—with his habits of 
eating, working, walking, exercise and 
so forth pretty well fixed—the man is 
not overweight, the chances are he is 
not going to become overweight. 

Q When does a woman wear out her 
odds? 

A In her early 50s. If she can hold 
out that long, chances are she will not 
get fat. 

Q What about people who get fat 
and then reduce? 

A It’s always a problem with them. 
The most difficult part after reducing 
weight is to hold it down. 

Q You make this sound like a serious 
problem— 

f. 1 think it is one of our greatest 
health problems, and one that is greatly 
overlooked. People seem to know in a 
very vague sort of way that they should 
not be fat. But they don’t take it serious- 
ly. My opinion is that they're diseased 
just as much as if they were starving, or 
as if they had a deficiency of vitamins 
or any other disease. 

Q Of course, it’s more serious now 
that we have more people living into 
the fat-danger ages, isn’t it? 

A That’s right. We now have more 
older people. We’ve controlled most of 
our infectious diseases so that the chronic 
diseases, in which obesity is so impor- 
tant, have come to the fore. 

Q How do you teil when an individ- 
ual is overweight? 

A Well, if he is grossly overweight 
there’s no problem—you can see it. In 
the less marked degrees of obesity we 
depend on standard height-weight-age 
tables. 

Q How can we use these tables? 

A You can be fairly accurate if you 
take the standard _height-weight-age 
tables and allow 10 per cent on each 
side. If your weight is beyond that 10 
per cent, then you should be concerned. 

Q Isn't there a simpler rule of thumb? 

A Well, supposedly you can subtract 
five years from an individual's life ex- 
pectancy for every inch that his ab- 
dominal circumference exceeds his chest 
circumference, That applies to people at 
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age 30. I’ve never found statistics to 
prove that rule, but I think it could be 
proved. The life insurance companies 
must believe in this principle at least— 
it’s a standard part of their examinations. 

Q How do people get fat? Is that 
a simple thing? 

A No, it’s not a simple problem. To 
put it simply, though, they eat more 
food than they burn up in their daily 
activities. All this extra food just stores 
up as fat, which over a period of time 
accumulates, and so they gain weight. 

Q Well, that sounds simple— 

A Yes, but we know that a lot of fac- 
tors are involved. Eating is much more 
than the satisfaction of hunger. It’s a 
pastime in many ways. Many people 
use it for a release from tension, worry, 


. excitement. Some people will reach for 


a cookie or have a sundae, where others 
will have a cigarette or a Coke or get up 
and walk around the block. It tends to 
be encouraged by minor neuroses—eating 
becomes an avenue of escape. 

Q Are those very minor neuroses? 

A Yes, minor mental troubles. They 
are the little differences in our mental 
habits, involving anxieties and fears. The 
way a person is reared is important, 
too. Some families make an institution 
of eating, and children are made to feel 
that eating is something they have to 
do. Overweight tends to run in families. 
Studies have shown that where both 
parents are obese about four out of five 
of their children will be overweight. 

Q How much of that is heredity? 

A I couldn't say. 


Q But there is a hereditary factor?” 


A There is some doubt there, but you 
do inherit your body constitution just as 
you can inherit anything else. 

Q What about cigarette smoking? 

A The only thing I can be sure of is 
that some people use a cigarette for the 
same purpose that others use food—a 
snack or a smoke seems to relieve their 
tensions, gives them something to do 
with their hands while they’re not sure 
what they ought to be doing. 

Q Is there any evidence that smok- 
ing cuts down your appetite directly? 

A There is some, but it’s pretty ques- 
tionable. 

Q Would you advise people who 
want to reduce to take up smoking? 

A No, but I think that when they 
get the urge to run to the icebox for a 
sandwich they could well do something 
to sidetrack that urge. There are better 
and less expensive ways than smoking. 

Q What part do glands play? 

A Practically none. The evidence in- 
dicates that very, very few people can 
blame their obesity on glandular trouble. 

Q But what about the skinny little 
man who eats like a horse without gain- 
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ing weight, while his fat friend egy 
like a hummingbird and gets fatter? 

A That just won’t stand up. Whereve 
patients have been studied under cop, 
trolled conditions where you know e. 
actly what they eat, and measure th 
energy they expend, it all adds up to th 
same thing. A person gets fat becauy 
he consumes more calories than he speng 
for energy and for keeping his body 
functioning. The thin, nervous perso 
who eats a lot of food stays thin ng 
because of any direct glandular problen 
but because of his activity. 

Q What about the relation of alc. 
hol to obesity? 

A Well, alcohol is a food in the seny 
that it contributes calories. For chroni: 
drinkers it contributes a significant nun. 
ber of calories, But the typical alcoholic 
as he swings more and more to the cop 
sumption of alcohol, forgets about eating 
and then becomes underweight. 

Q How about the drinker who ha 
a drink before dinner and maybe a few 
more drinks on week ends? 

A I think it adds to the food intake 
because you not only have the added 


calories in the alcohol but it acts as a § 


appetite stimulant, particularly in the 
drink before dinner. 

Q Is there any association of coffee 
and tea drinking with obesity? 


A Coffee and tea contribute no cal 
ories unless you use cream or suga. § 


They are used by many people asi 
means of relieving tension. 

Q How can people reduce safely? 

A There’s only one way to reduce, 
and that’s to reduce the food intake. 

Q Are there any helps or aids? 

A There are, but none that would be 
advisable in the average case. Thes 
things help only so long as you take 
them. Unless you can learn to re-edv- 
cate your dietary habits, readjust your 
pattern of eating, you are not going t0 
be able to maintain your weight reduc 
tion. As soon as you stop the drug, you 
go back to the weight you had befor. 
Also, these aids are a_psychologicd 
crutch. People say: “Now, I don’t have 
to worry about what I eat because I'm 
taking this medicine.” 

Q What about weight-reducing m+ 
chinery? 

A Most of that—as well as massages- 
is not of real value. 

Q What about exercise? 

A Of very little value. It takes to 
much exercise to burn off a little fat, and 


the result is that you eat as much 4§ 


you burn up. You have to walk 35 mile 
to burn up one pound of fat. 

Q Is there any rule of thumb as # 
how many pounds a month it is advis 
able to take off? 

A That depends upon how large # 
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Souree: Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 


person is to start with. With a person 
who is 250 pounds, the lesser risk might 
be to reduce as fast as possible. For the 
average patient who faces no compelling 
reason to reduce, I think it is much better 
to reduce more slowly. 

Q Would you advise an individual 
who thinks he must reduce to do it un- 
der a doctor’s direction? 

A I think that an individual is much 
better started off under a doctor’s di- 
rection. The doctor should impress upon 
him the necessity for the reduction in 
weight. He should give him detailed in- 
structions on his diet, how to follow it, 
and what to expect. In other words, set 
the course for him. 

Q What about the problem of hold- 
ing your weight down once it’s down? 

A If you do it by changing your diet 
from the beginning and don’t depend 
on drugs, which are only of temporary 
benefit, and you are really convinced 
that you have to keep your weight down, 
over a course of time you will readjust 
your stomach capacity. If you watch 
your weight, you then can _ bounce 
around a few pounds, As you find you 
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gain a little bit, you can cut out certain 
things in your diet and so get right back 
down to your best level. 

Q The real problem is one of forming 
new eating habits? 

A Yes, that is the key. Of course, it 
doesn’t come overnight. You have to 
take time. 

Q What about the problem of being 
underweight? 

A It’s much less of a problem. It is 
not so common and is not associated with 
increased mortality so much as is over- 
weight. In fact, at certain ages it is de- 
sirable to be a little underweight. 

Q What age periods? 

A Particularly from past 30. Insurance 
companies have shown that if you are 
slightly overweight up to 30, then have 
a normal weight from 30 to 40, and then 
are slightly underweight, you have your 
greatest chances of a long life. 

Q What about some of the diet fads? 

A Reducing diets come and go every 
week. As far as I’m concerned, none 
of them is completely satisfactory. Every- 
one hopes to find a magic diet that 
will cause him to lose weight without 
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having to use his will power to control 
his eating habits. 

Q Can you list some of the foods 
that ought to-be cut down on or cut out? 

A Cut down on fats, of course—both 
animal and vegetable. Don’t eat the fat 
on meat. Cut down on starchy vege- 
tables, pastries, cakes, pies, and most all 
sweets. Doctors commonly advise a diet 
rather high in protein foods supple- 
mented by vitamins and filled in with 
bulky vegetables. 

Q What about calorie requirements? 

A Well, the moderately active adult 
male should have about 3,000 calories. 
It differs, of course, for women and with 
the level of physical activity. For a man 
it could run from 2,400 to 4,500. 

Q Have you anything else to add? 

A Yes. We have talked about what 
to do for an obese person after he has 
become obese. That is the wrong time 
to get him. People should be convinced, 
starting in childhood, that being over- 
weight is bad. It is a disease and can 
lead to very serious consequences. That 
sort of thing should start early in life so 
that obesity will not develop. 
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This year 


NOW-—Servicemen get 
exemption from taxes on 
pay while hospitalized 
for injuries in combat zone 
—effective on 1950 and 
later income. 

Farmers can use capital-gains tax 
rate on profits from sale of live- 
stock held for draft, breeding or 
| dairy purposes—retroactive to years 

starting after Dec. 31, 1941. 

Businessmen who had losses in 
1948 or 1949 get to charge losses 
off against profits in following three 
years, instead of two. 





Corporations can claim new ex- 
cess profits tax relief for taxable 
years ending after June 30, 1950. 

OCT. 31—Manufacturers, retailers, 
others pay excise taxes for Sep- 
tember. 

Employers withholding less than 
$100 a month file quarterly re- 
turns and pay income and Social 
Security taxes withheld in third 
quarter. 

Employers withholding more than 
$100 deposit income and Social 
Security taxes withheld in Sep- 
tember. 

Housewives and farmers pay quar- 
terly Social Security taxes. 

NOV. 1—Individuals start paying 
20 per cent after exemptions, in- 
stead of 18, in income taxes with- 
held. 

Individuals pay more and bigger 
excise taxes on consumer products. 

NOV. 10—Employers who deposited 
withholding taxes in third quarter 
file third quarterly return. 

NOV. 15—Employers withholding 
more than $100 deposit income and 
Social Security taxes for October. 

NOV. 19—Securities dealers must 
earmark securities held for invest- 
ment to be eligible for capital-gains 
treatment. 

NOV. 30—Manufacturers, retailers, 
others pay excise taxes for October. 

la Gamblers, bookmakers pay $33.34 
: occupational tax for part year. (An- 
ae nual tax is $50.) 

DEC. 1—Employes file new withhold- 

ing certificate-—Form W-4. 

DEC. 15—Corporations pay final in- 
stallment on 1950 income tax. 








Employers withholding more than 
$100 deposit income and Social 
Security taxes for November. 


DEC. 31—Manufacturers, retailers, 


others pay excise taxes for No- 
vember. 

Gamblers, bookmakers pay tax on 
wagers accepted in November. 


Next year 
JAN. 1—Taxpayers using capital- 


gains tax are subject to 26 per 
cent rate, instead of 25 per cent— 
starting on this date for most. 


State universities, other govern- 
mental schools become subject to 
corporate income tax on unrelated 
business income. 

Farmer co-operatives, mutual sav- 
ings banks, building and loan asso- 
ciations and co-operative banks 
become subject to corporate income 
taxes. 

Taxpayers using capital-gains tax 
no longer are permitted to offset 
$2 of long-term gain with $1 of 
short-term loss—effective on_ this 
date for most taxpayers. 


JAN. 15—Individuals pay final in- 


stallment of estimated 1951 income 
tax—or file final 1951 return in 
place of their 1951 declaration or 
amended declaration. Rates on 1951 
tax, for most individuals, up 2 per 
cent. 

Family partnerships made easier to 
set up for tax purposes, effective 
for 1951 income in most cases. 
Aged persons, 65 or over, get more 
liberal treatment on medical ex- 
penses, effective for 1951 income 
in most instances. 


Homeowners get to ignore tax on 
profits from sale of home when 
proceeds are used to buy or build 
another house within one year be- 
fore or after date of sale—effective 
for sales made after Dec. 31, 1950. 
Farmers may file 1951 tax declara- 
tion and pay estimated tax. 
Farmers get to use capital-gains 
tax rate on 1951 income from sales 
of unharvested crops. 


JAN. 31—Farmers who did not file 


1951 declaration by Jan. 15 file 
final 1951 return, pay in full. 


_ Employers give each employe the 


original and duplicate copies of 






FEB. 11—Employers who deposited 


FEB. 


















portant tax dates is intn. 
duced by the 1951 Reveny 
Act. 

Taxpayers no sooner finish 
paying one tax than thy 
have to start figuring the 
next tax that comes dye, 
There's no time to forget taxy 
in between payments. 

A businessman, for ex. 
ample, may have more tha 
35 times in a year when hei: 
required to file returns or poy 
federal taxes. He has many 



























Form W-2, receipt showing wages § 
paid and taxes withheld in 1951. 
Employers file Form W-2a, which 
is the triplicate of the withholding § 
receipt; and Form W-3, the final 
return on 1951 income taxes with- 
held. 

Employers withholding more than 
$100 deposit income and _ Social | 
Security taxes withheld in Decen- 
ber. 

Employers withholding less than 
$100 file quarterly return and pay 
income and Social Security taxes 
withheld in fourth quarter, 1951. 
Manufacturers, retailers, others 
pay excise taxes for December. 
Gamblers, bookmakers pay tax 00 
wagers accepted in December. 




















Housewives and farmers pay So- 
cial Security taxes for employes for 
fourth quarter, 1951. 







withholding taxes in fourth quarter, 
1951, file return for that quarter. 
15—Employers — withholding 
more than $100 deposit income and 
Social Security taxes for January. 
Taxpayers file information retum 
—Form 1099—showing payments of 
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eed to Know 


other dates for action on State 
and local taxes. 

To. give you an idea of 
what taxpaying means these 
days, the calendar shows 
some of the most important 
federal tax dates, with notes 
onaction that is required. 

lt is not possible to give 
readers all the important 
federal tax dates, much less 
State and local dates. Yet a 
study of the calendar will help 
you meet your federal tax 
obligations. Actions listed are 
required ‘‘on or before’ the 
dates given. 


$600 or more in fees, rentals, etc., 
to any individual in 1951, or divi- 
dend payments of $100 or more. 

FEB. 29—Manufacturers, retailers, 
others pay excise taxes for Janu- 
ary. 

Gamblers pay tax on wagers ac- 
cepted in January. 

MARCH 15—Individuals file tax-re- 
turn Form 1040 or 1040A and pay 
the balance of 1951 income tax. 
Individuals file. declaration of es- 
timated tax for year 1952 on Form 
1040-ES and pay first quarterly 
installment. Most taxpayers use 
rates that are 11.75 per cent higher 
than those prevailing early in 1951. 
Head of household who is unmar- 
ried gets partial benefit of split- 
income provisions. 

Partnerships file information re- 
turn for 1951—on Form 1065. 
Employers withholding more than 
$100 deposit income and Social Se- 
curity taxes for February. 
Self-employed persons pay Social 
Security taxes for year 1951. 
Farmers who filed 1951 tax dec- 
laration by Jan. 15 file final return 
for 1951 and pay balance. 
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Corporations file 1951 income and 
excess-profits tax returns—on Form 
1120—and pay first installment of 
1951 tax. Normal tax rate rises to 
28.75 per cent, from 25 per cent— 
will rise to 30 per cent on 1952 in- 
come. 

Corporations’ tax-free income cred- 
it under excess-profits tax is cut 
from 85 per cent to 84 per cent 
of average earnings in best 3 years 
of 1946-49 period, effective on 1951 
income in most cases. Credit drops 
to 83 per cent for 1952 income. 
Producers of many minerals get 
an allowance for depletion of as- 
sets, coal mines and some others 
get increased allowance, effective 
on 1951 income in most cases. 

MARCH 31—Manufacturers, retail- 
ers, others pay excise taxes for 
February. 

Gamblers pay tax on wagers ac- 
cepted in February. 

APRIL 1—Individuals no longer pay 
excise tax on heating pads. 

APRIL 15—Estate executors file in- 
come tax returns for 1951 and pay 
first tax «installment. 

Trustees file income tax returns for 
1951 trust income and pay entire 
1951 tax. 

APRIL 30—Employers withholding 
mofe than $100 deposit income and 
Social Security taxes withheld in 
March. 

Employers withholding less than 
$100 file quarterly return and pay 
income and Social Security taxes 
withheld for first quarter, 1952. 
Manufacturers, retailers, gamblers 
pay excise taxes for March. 
Housewives and farmers pay So- 
cial Security taxes for employes for 
first quarter, 1952. 

MAY 10—Employers who deposited 
withholding taxes in first quarter 
file first quarterly return. 

MAY 15—Employers_ withholding 
more than $100 deposit income 
and Social Security taxes for April. 
Tax-exempt organizations file in- 
formation returns for 1951. 

Estate and trust fiduciaries file 
1951 nontaxable return of income. 

MAY 31—Manufacturers, retailers, 
others pay excise taxes for April. 
Gamblers pay tax on wagers ac- 
cepted in April. 


JUNE 15—Employers withholding 
more than $100 deposit income and 
Social Security taxes for May. 
Corporations pay second install- 
ment of 1951 income tax. 
Individuals pay second _install- 
ment of estimated 1952 income tax. 
Individuals may file an amended 
declaration of 1952 income tax. 


JUNE 30—Manufacturers, retailers, 
others pay excise taxes for May. 
Gamblers pay tax on wagers ac- 
cepted in May. 

JULY 15—Estate executors pay sec- 
ond installment of 1951 estate in- 
come tax. 

JULY 31—Employers_ withholding 
more than $100 deposit income and 
Social Security taxes for June. 
Employers withholding less than 
$100 file quarterly return and pay 
income and Social Security taxes 
withheld in second quarter. 
Housewives and farmers pay So- 
cial Security taxes for employes for 
second quarter. 
Manufacturers, retailers, 
pay excise tax for June. 
Gamblers pay tax on wagers ac- 
cepted in June. 

AUG. 11—Employers who deposited 
withholding taxes in second quarter 
file second quarterly return. 

AUG. 15—Employers_ withholding 
more than $100 deposit income and 
Social Security taxes for July. 

SEPT. 2—Manufacturers, retailers, 
others pay excise tax for July. 
Gamblers pay tax on wagers ac- 
cepted in July. 

SEPT. 15—Employers withholding 
more than $100 deposit income and 
Social Security taxes for August. 
Individuals pay third installment 
of estimated 1952 income tax; may 
file amended declaration of 1952 tax. 
Corporations pay third installment 
of 1951 income tax. 

SEPT. 30—Manufacturers, retail- 
ers, others pay excise taxes for Au- 
gust. 

Gamblers pay tax on 
wagers accepted in Au- 
gust. 

OCT. 15—Estate execu- 
fors pay third install- 
ment of 1951 estate 
income tax. 


others 
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U.S. Tour a ‘Must’ for British Rulers 
Edward VII Began It, Only One Has Missed 


It was 91 years ago when 
British royalty began visiting 
U.S. Two princes, a king and 
queen, a princess have made the 
trip. 

U.S. was a fledgling, Britain 
supreme, when royalty started 
cultivating sentimental ties. Now 
the wheel has turned. 

Princess Elizabeth, visiting a 
U. S. that has become the domi- 
nant world power, is carrying on 
an old British custom. 


Princess Elizabeth, paying an of- 
ficial visit to the United States on be- 
half of troubled England, is carrying 
on for British royalty a tradition that 
goes back nearly a century. Beginning 
with Edward VII, every occupant of 
the British throne except one has 
come to this country either as heir 
apparent or as king. 

These royal visits, through the years, 
have been dazzling spectacles. Yet al- 
ways they have been more than that. 
Usually they have given rise to a greater 
measure of friendship and understand- 
ing between Britain and America. That, 
primarily, has been their purpose. 

It was as Prince of Wales that Ed- 
ward VII made the first memorable 
good-will visit to the United States, and 
to Canada, in 1860. That was the vear 
Lincoln was elected President. The Civil 
War was just over the horizon, and the 
wounds of the Revolution and the War of 
1812 had not completely healed. Britain 
then was the great world power, the U.S. 
still a fledgling. In spite of “incidenis,” 
the royal visit helped to draw the two 
nations closer together. 

By the time the Prince had become 
King Edward VII in 1901, the Civil and 
Spanish-American wars had been fought 
and the United States also had become a 
great power. England still was mighty. 
The two countries were serene and friend- 
ly. Perhaps that was why Edward’s son, 
who was to become George V in 1910, 
skipped the U.S. when his father sent 
him on empire-building visits to Canada 
in 1901 and 1908. 

Edward VIII, later to abdicate, started 
coming to the United States in 1919 as 


24 


Prince of Wales. He came again in 1924, 
mostly for pleasure and polo. In order 
to marry an American commoner and 
divorcee, Wallis Warfield Simpson, he 
gave up the throne in 1936, less than a 
year after his coronation. 

England’s present King, George VI, 
assuming the throne suddenly upom his 
brother’s abdication, never had had an 
opportunity to come to America. Instead, 


RK 


1860: A BALL FOR THE PRINCE 
Later the floor fell in 


in 1939, with the thunder of war in the 
distance and Queen Elizabeth by his 
side, he became the first ruling monarch 
of Britain to visit a nation that had be- 
come so important to British existence. 

Now, with no son to inherit the throne, 
King George is sending Princess Eliza- 
beth, his eldest daughter, on her official 
journey to this country. 

Times have changed since British 
royalty began its visits to this Hemi- 
sphere 91 years ago. The heir apparent 
of that day was only 18. He had come 
to Canada on an official visit. President 
James Buchanan invited him to visit the 
U.S. as well. Queen Victoria promptly 
accepted for her son. 

“You ought to have seen old B’s face 
when he read the letter,” a British off- 
cial told a friend. “I never saw a man so 


—Bettman 4 


pleased, and this from a dyed-in-the 
wool Republican and a democrat of the 
Democrats.” : 

The heir to the Crown drew a crowd 
as enthusiastic as it was curious when he 
started his month-long visit to the U.¢ 
at Detroit. Chicago put on such a rousing 
reception that the young man, traveling 
as Baron Renfrew, took four days of ty 
shoot quail and prairie chicken at the 

village of Dwight, Ill. 

The royal visitor was driven to 
a farm, near Dwight, owned by, 
former British subject. All the 
party, except one duke, were i 
vited into the house. 

“Not you, Newcastle,” the 
farmer ordered. “I have been a 
tenant of yours and have swon 
that you shall never set foot 
my land.” 

Farther West, at St. Louis 
the city of 160,000 was tumed 
upside down in a futile hunt for 
a Union Jack. 

Early in October, the Princ 
of Wales reached Washington, 
Policemen on duty at the depot 
were described by the Wash 
ington Star as “somewhat en- 
barrassed by the novelty of theit 
position, they being required to 
appear in white gloves with their 
faces well washed on this special 
occasion.” 

Togged out in their finest, Pres 
ident Buchanan and most of the 
high officials of Government were 
waiting when the Prince's red, 
three-car special train pulled in 
Behind a pair of high-spirited 

white horses, President and Prince rode 
up Pennsylvania Avenue. 

“Never,” the Star said, “have we seen 
more intense anxiety manifested to wit 
ness a display or procession . . . The bal 
conies, windows and sidewalks were filled 
with ladies, duly provided with white 
handkerchiefs, wherewith to wave a wel 
come to the Prince.” 

From then on the Prince set the pat 
tern that royal visitors have followed 
ever since—receptions, dinners, dances, 
a visit’‘to Mount Vernon and the Wasi 
ington tomb, church on Sunday, and 4 
minimum of sleep. 

Chroniclers of the day reported thst 
various young ladies seemed to stir the 
Prince “under the ribs.” But he was sai 
to have been “completely captured 
by President Buchanan’s niece and olf 
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cial hostess, Miss Harriet Lane. They 
danced, they bowled, and at Mount Ver- 
non the Prince “seemed more interested 
in the fascinations of Miss Lane” than in 
the key to France’s Bastille. 

Richmond was both pleasant and pain- 
ful for the Prince. A historian notes: 

“His most enjoyable experience is said 
to have been, not the historical explana- 
tions and hospitable companionship of 
Gov. Letcher, but the first taste of a mint 
julep mixed by a Negro of much local 
fame... 

But the Prince was mauled and 
mussed by crowds at his hotel and on a 
visit to the State Capitol. A correspond- 
ent of the New York Times reports that, 
while the Prince was examining a statue 
of Washington, a rude, ill-bred crowd 
“surrounded the royal party and an- 
noyed them beyond endurance, while 
they insulted them with such remarks 
as ‘He (Washington) socked it into you 
at the Revolution’ and ‘He gave you 
English squirts the colic.’” 

In Philadelphia, the Prince ran past 
the clutching hands of feminine ad- 
mirers, but when he reached his hotel 
he couldn’t get in until identified by 
proper authorities. Even so, he enjoyed 
the races, the opera and tenpins and 
paid a formal visit to Independence Hall. 

New York provided a tumultuous wel- 
come and more incidents. An Irish regi- 
ment refused to parade. A British-born 
seaman rushed up and offered to whip 
the Prince. 

Then, at a $40,000 ball in the old 
Academy of Music that “surpassed any- 
thing on his tour,” part of the floor col- 
lapsed under a crowd of 3,000 that 
packed the place to suffocation. Never- 
theless, the Prince danced 13 dances. 

All in all, the lad who was to become 
Edward VII was hospitably received in 
this country—more warmly than in 
Canada, the New York Times claimed. 
In spite of isolated accidents and crudi- 
ties, the visit was hailed generally as hav- 
ing strengthened U.S.-British friendship. 
Yet it may have been significant that, 
while Edward VII sent his sons all over 
the world, even as close as Canada, he 
never sent them to this country. 

One of the sons, the Prince who be- 
came George V, paid a state visit to 
Canada soon after his father was 
crowned, in 1901. Seven years later, 
when he was 43, he came back for the 
300th anniversary of the founding of 
Quebec. A strenuous week of pageantry 
wound up With a farewell dinner at 
which there were said to have been “all 
sorts of drink and nobody to see how 
much went down.” 

King George V had not planned to 
send his son, Prince Edward Albert, to 
the United States, either. But in 1919 he 
accepted an invitation for the Prince of 
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1901: CANADA CHEERS THE DUKE OF CORNWALL 
. . . plenty of pomp and pageantry 


Wales to tour Canada. The heir appar- 
ent, who later abdicated the throne, de- 
cided that he should add Washington 
and New York to his tour. And the King 
granted permission. 

The 25-year-old Edward arrived in 
Washington in a drizzle on Armistice 
Day, Nov. 11, 1919. The rain failed to 
keep the crowds at home. Thousands 
turned out to cheer as the Prince mo- 
tored through the city behind a troop of 
cavalry with sodden uniforms and drip- 
ping guidons. 

Washington promptly accepted the 
Prince as “an affable young man, with a 
sense of humor .. . not at all spoiled by 
the attention which he has received.” 

The ailing President, “Woodrow Wil- 


1919: NEW YORK WELCOMES THE PRINCE OF WALES 
. . debutantes and dowagers vied for a smile 


son, received the royal guest while 
propped up in the Lincoln bed at the 
White House. It fell to Vice President 
Thomas Marshall to do the official honors 
through four days of feasts and fetes, 
including a reception at the Library of 
Congress “surpassing in brilliance any 
social function since the country entered 
the war.” 

Debutantes and dowagers vied for a 
smile or a moment of attention from the 
handsome, blond Prince. Tongues 
wagged enviously about the young ladies 
he chose as his dancing partners. 

In legally dry America, a story leaked 
out that Edward once received a friend- 
ly tap on the shoulder and a whispered 
inquiry, “Prince, would you like a little 
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1939: THE ROOSEVELTS ENTERTAIN A KING AND QUEEN 
. one Congressman wanted to cancel the war debt 


drink?” The Prince exclaimed heartily, 
“You are the best friend I have in Amer- 
ica!” 

From Washington, the Prince hurried 
off to White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
for a few days’ “rest.” The first day in- 
cluded a 10-mile hike, an hour in a 
swimming pool, a somersault from a 12- 
foot diving board, three hours of golf, 
a movie, three hours of dancing. 

But, at various times during his Amer- 
ican visit, Prince Edward found time 
to chat with wounded soldiers or with 
Red Cross workers, to decorate veterans, 
visit shrines, place wreaths. And com- 
mentators noted that “when the occa- 
sion demanded, he always acted with 
becoming dignity.” 

There was much less of both dignity 
and formality when the Prince came 
back to this country five years later. The 
chief purpose was to witness the polo 
matches between Great Britain and 
America. The Prince spent only four 
hours in Washington, to lunch with 
President and Mrs. Coolidge, who were 
in mourning over the death of their son, 
Calvin. 

With that bit of protocol over, the 
Prince was off. to Long Island and the 
Syosset home of James A. Burden. From 
then on for weeks it was a round of lav- 
ish parties, mixed in with some rather 
mediocre golf and polo; fox hunting, 
yachting. Young Edward went to a ball 
game, a show, won $640 on a steeple- 
chase, got a clod in the eye at a polo 
match, did New York City with chorus 
girls and admittedly cultivated a taste 
for “bathtub gin.” 

Newspaper clippings, streaming back 
to the King of England, told how his 
heir, four nights in a row, got in at dawn. 
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Some of the outings were at dancing 
and house parties. Hints appeared that 
others were devoted to poker. Edward, 
as a result, received a mild reprimand 
from His Royal Majesty. Yet one Amer- 
ican observer said that “the present 
Prince, by his charming personality and 
boyish frankness, is doing more to have 
Americans think well of England than 
all of his long line of predecessors put 
together.” 

It was King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth, however, who in 1939 re- 
ceived perhaps the greatest acclaim 
America ever has given to foreign dig- 
nitaries. Hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple turned out to honor them in Wash- 


; 


ington and millions more in New York 

Again, it was the usual routine of 
formal dinners at the White House ang 
the British Embassy, a garden party at 
the Embassy, a visit to the Capitol tp 
meet members of Congress, trips tg 
Mount Vernon and the tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier. President Roosevelt 
personally pointed out spots of interest 
on a sightseeing tour of Washington] 

Special precautions abounded. Some’ 
50,000 police and troops guarded the 
King and Queen. Planes were forbidden 
overhead. New York Harbor was swept 
for possible mines. The White House 
tried to duplicate London water for tea, 

New York City put .on one of jts 
famed ticker-tape and_ confetti recep. 
tions, showed King and Queen around 
the World’s Fair, then sent them on tg 
the Roosevelt home at Hyde Park, N. Y, 

There, the President and Mrs. Roose. 
velt escorted their royal guests to church, 
fed them hot dogs at a picnic. King and 
President had a swim. FDR took his vis- 
itors on a hat-clutching drive around his 
estate. 

Finally, when the visit ended and 
there was time for reflection, the British 
resented it a bit because Americans 
greeted royalty with “Hi ya, King!” but 
Britons boasted that their monarchs had 
“recaptured” America. A Congressman 
offered to cancel the British war debt 
if Queen Elizabeth were left behind. 
President Roosevelt, summing up the 
significance of the royal visit, said it 
“lay in the fact that friendship could 
exist between the two countries, since 
both were without fear.” 

Now another visitor, a Queen Eliza- 
beth of the future, and her consort, come 
to carry on an old tradition. 


a. 
wy it? 
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AND NOW, PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
. . a century-old tradition of ‘‘neighborly’’ visits 
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TELEVISION! 


“American Forum of the Air”... Every Sunday Afternoon on NBC Television 
Consult Your Newspaper for Time and Station 


WRITE} 


Freedom to write 

your opinions to 

YOUR Mayor... 
YOUR Senators... 
YOUR Congressmen... 
YOUR President... 


is your privilege. 


Under Communism 
you would not dare 
write... for fear 


of torture or death. 


Let your leaders know 
that you oppose 
"Socialistic’’ schemes 


that lead to Communism. 


WRITE! 














@ There’s an awful lot of excitement about 
V-8 engines these days. In the last three years 
alone, three car makers have swung to V-8’s, 
There’s good reason for this—good reason, 
too, why America’s highest priced cars now 
use V-8's. The reason is that no other engine 
delivers the smooth, lasting “go” of a V-8. 





Naturally, we at Ford are proud. We don’t 


say we invented the V-8 or even introduced 
Yh er Mf, it. As far back as 1915 a few high-priced cars 
had V-8 engines. 


But Ford learned how to make V-8’s in 


{) quantity, to make them available in low-priced 
Hf cars . . . to prove that nothing equals the 
@ power-packed savings of a V-8. We've had the 


experience of producing nearly twelve million 
... that’s many million more than all the others 
put together. 

Yes, what's under the hood makes the differ- 
ence. And in the low-price field, only Ford's 
hood covers a V-8 . . . a V-8 that’s priced 
hundreds less than most sixes. 


So quiet you can 
hear @ whisper ! 












Takes the hills like an 
autumn breeze! 


Your choice of 3 transmissions« 
Conventional , Overdrive* 
Fordomatic Drive '* 





re, the only V-8 engine 
met in its field ! 
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| Y Rota-quiet Valves! 
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The Automatic Mileage Maker 
for gas savings that placed 
Ford first in its class in 

the Mobilgas Economy Run! 






New Waterproof 
Ignition System ! 





Silent-spin 
fan! 












*Optional at extra cost. Fordomatic Drive available with V-8 « nly, 





Equipment, accessories and trim subject to change without notice. 








See “Ford Festival” starring James Melton on NBC-TV 
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>> Prevailing mood of British voters after six years of Socialist rule is now 
clear. As independent observers in London interpret it..... 
It's time for a change. This is the dominant mood. This, perhaps more 
than any other reason, is why Clement Attlee lost, why Winston Churchill won. 
Socialist dreams, visions of the abundant life, have collapsed under the 








bleak facts of scarcity, rationing, inflation, plans that went wrong. 

New faces, new ideas are called for by the voters. They said quite plain- 
ly that they were fed up with the old faces, tired of the same old lectures, 
tired of the same old plans, same old excuses, same old fumbles. They've "had it." 





>> When you ask individual Britons why they feel this way..... 

High prices are pointed to time after time. A worker earning $20 a week, 
average British pay, discovers it's not enough to keep him out of debt. Smaller 
pay of $11 a week before the war, with lower prices, enabled him to save $1.40 : 
every payday. One reason: A suit cost $7.70 in 1938, costs $35 today. 

Places to live are scarce. Many Britons who put their names on the list in 
1945 for a new flat are still waiting, still cooped up in makeshift quarters. 

Skimpy meat rations are depressing. Everybody else in Western Europe seems 
to have more to eat. Hard winter is coming. Maybe Conservatives can handle it 
better than the Socialists have in the past. Couldn't be worse than ‘47. 

Aneurin Bevan, the Socialist "wild man," might be the real power behind the 
throne with Attlee back in. Bevan looks risky, too big a gamble. 

. Churchill a warmonger? Don't believe it. He can talk to Stalin man to man. 
Doubt if Attlee could. Iran was a national humiliation. Egypt looks dangerous. 
Churchill might have prevented both situations, knows how to handle them. 




















>> Independent voters, not the dyed-in-the-wool Laborites or Tories, had the 

balance of power in this election. It was a foregone conclusion that Labor could 
count on at least 13 million sure votes, the Conservatives on about 12 million. 

Independents, representing perhaps 4 million votes, had the say. Mostly 
they speak for the middle class. Some 2 million of them normally vote Liberal. 
With few Liberal candidates running this time, Liberal voters were free to vote 
Labor or Conservative. As the Manchester "Guardian," Liberal spokesmen, put it: 

"Confidence and vitality have been running out" of the Labor Party. "There 
is a point in the life of any Government at which its impetus falls off, its shop 
windows become empty, or the goods soiled....The return of a Conservative Gov- 
ernment would, all things considered, probably be a pSychological service to the 
country in its present moment of crisis." 

Liberal voters, that is, better vote Tory. Apparently many did. 





(over) 
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And the influential "Times" of London, neutral in the 1950 election, decid-= 
ed not to be neutral this time. Said the "Times" just before the election: 

Attlee and his colleagues “have nothing further to contribute in this chap- \ 
ter, at least, to the conduct of their country's affairs." 









































>> To the independent voter in Britain, casting his decisive vote... 
Britain's future under Socialism seemed hopeless. He knew this record: 
Production up 40 per cent since 1945. Exports reaching the difficult goal 



































































of 75 per cent over 1938. And yet....e-Imports cut to the bone. Rationing kept | be 
on year after year. Taxes sky-high. Belt-tightening endless. New crisis every ou 
time you turned around. Socialist remedy? Apparently just more of same. wi 
Tories, to be sure, are not very specific about what they'd do. But they 
appear to offer strong leadership in time of crisis. It's time--said voters--to rai 
discard the Socialists as bankrupt, to take a chance on the Tories. W 
. Nu 
>> In Cairo, the Egyptians are stepping up the pressure on Britain, turning tia 
their attention specifically to the Suez Canal. This is how things stand: | fw 
British ships entering the Canal are being denied clearance papers by the 
Egyptians. Egyptian pilots are refusing to handle ships. Egyptian labor is be- Ba. 
ing urged by the Egyptian Government to stop loading and unloading British ships, gi 
stop doing any work at all for the British anywhere in the Canal Zone. Fuel, 
water for ships are becoming difficult to provide. Railroad operation in the an 
Zone is reduced, hampered by refusal of Egyptians to work. ] 
British, in reply, are shoving their ships through the Canal under escort Ma 
of British cruisers and destroyers. British military strength is being built up v3 
by flying in more troops, more jet planes. U.S., with powerful Sixth Fleet of by 
U.S. Navy in the Mediterranean, says the Canal is indispensable to Western de- Ca 
fense plans. U.S., Britain, together, say they're going right ahead with plan * 
for Middle Eastern command, whether Egypt wants to play ball or not. of 
Vat 
>> There's even talk in Cairo of wrecking the Suez Canal. = 
Fact is this would be difficult to do. Suez doesn't offer the opportuni- are 
ties for sabotage that the Panama Canal does. Only practicable way to wreck the 
Suez Canal, apparently, would be by aerial bombs or mines. With enough of these Vat 
you could sink ships and block the Canal for quite a while. This is what the bot 
Nazis did during the war. German planes sank 27 ships, blocked Canal for 76 days. _ 
The most Egyptians will do, in all probability, is to hamper Canal traffic. mac 
Without Egyptian laborers it's difficult for British to load or unload ships, Mi 
get fresh water and fuel to them, stock them with fresh provisions. fore 
dor 
>> Behind the scenes in Paris a battle is on to save the French franc, stave os 
off another devaluation. Franc, officially 350 to the dollar, now sells at 440 bass 
to the dollar. Scared French capital is escaping to Belgium. Paris Government “ 
is raising interest rates, restricting credit, limiting foreign exchange buying. be a 
Weakness of the franc stems from inflation inside France, rather than any the 
sharp drop in France's foreign-exchange reserves. Living costs are up 25 per ail 
cent over last year. French prices in last 12 months have shot up 32 per cent, Vati 
compared with a 20 per cent rise in.the U.S. French production slumped badly at 
during the summer. Coal, the key shortage, limits steel to 85 per cent output. 764, 
So the odds are against France in its current battle to stave off devaluation. vod 
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WHAT A VATICAN MISSION MEANS 


Puzzles for Church, Congress, Diplomats 


Truman plan for a U.S. Am- 
bassador to the Vatican is with- 
out precedent. A minister was 
withdrawn in 1868. 

All kinds of questions are 
raised: Will the Vatican have a 
Washington Embassy, a Papal 
Nuncio? Will treaties be nego- 
tiated to govern relations be- 
tween U.S. and the Vatican? 

Are priests to have ties to a 
“foreign power’’? Is a dual alle- 
giance to be recognized? 

Congress will try to find the 
answers. 


President Truman has named Gen. 
Mark W. Clark as United States 
Ambassador to the Vatican. This 
move by the President is a recognition 
by him of the temporal power of the 
Catholic Church. 

The facts that lie back of this action, 
those pertaining to the past relationships 
of the American Government with the 
Vatican, those pointing to the future 
partnership between the United States 
Government and the Catholic Church 
are to assume increasing importance. 

General Clark cannot assume his post 
as first United States Ambassador to the 
Vatican until Congress, through action of 
both houses, approves. A law of 1870 
bars a military official from holding civil 
office, and an exception will have to be 
made if the General is to serve. 

Furthermore, confirmation by a ma- 
jority of the Senate will be required be- 
fore General Clark or another Ambassa- 
dor can serve except on an interim basis. 
Both houses will have to approve appro- 
priations to support an American Em- 
bassy at Vatican City—a minimum of 
$75,000 a year. 

If General Clark’s appointment should 
be approved by Congress, he would hold 
the rank of Ambassador to the smallest 
state with which this country maintains 
diplomatic relations. The population of 
Vatican City is 1,025. The smallest 


country to which an American Ambas- 
sador now is accredited is Panama, with 
764,000. Only a Minister is sent to the 
tiny state of Luxemburg, which has a 
population of 295,000. 
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Forty-three nations have diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican. Of these, 18 
countries have ambassadors and 14 have 
ministers. The others have minor officials 
or have no present envoys. 

All of the countries represented by 
ambassadors are predominantly Catholic 
countries. The United States would be- 
come the single exception. They include 
France, Spain, Italy, Portugal, Belgium 


1940, until January, 1950. He had the 
rank but not the power of Ambassador 
and served without pay. His appoint- 
ment did not have, or need, confirmation 
by the Senate. Since Mr. Taylor's resigna- 
tion, the United States has had no rep- 
resentation at the Vatican. 

The Vatican is represented in Washing- 
ton by an Apostolic Delegate who main- 
tains a residence and offices at 3339 Mas- 
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and the South American countries. Such 
Protestant countries as Great Britain and 
the Netherlands are, among those that 
have ministers there. Other Protestant 
countries, such as Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, have no representation there. 

The late President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt devised a plan by which he got 
diplomatic co-operation and exchanges of 
information from the Vatican without 
raising the question of formal recogni- 
tion. Mr. Roosevelt sent a personal rep- 
resentative there. And, at the same time, 
he asked heads of the Protestant and Jew- 
ish faiths in the United States to call on 
him and give him their advice and in- 
formation. 

Myron Taylor served at the Vatican as 
a personal representative of Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman from January, 
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RESIDENCE OF THE APOSTOLIC DELEGATE IN WASHINGTON 
. no change in status is likely 


sachusetts Avenue. The Delegate is the 
Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, 
who began his service here in 1933. He 
handles appeals from Church courts and 
is the medium through which the Pope 
sends his communications. 

Papal nuncios are assigned to some 
countries with which the Vatican maintains 
diplomatic relations. They deal directly 
with the governments. These usually are 
assigned to Catholic countries. Few in- 
formed persons think there would be any 
change in the status of the Apostolic 
Delegate to the U. S. if Clark’s appoint- 
ment should be approved by Congress. 

In Catholic countries, the Church 
claims immunity for its officials from the 
authority of civil courts. But sometimes 
the Pope makes a treaty with the heads 
of state in those countries by which, in 
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8 Sundstrand divisions make 





widely diversified products 









MACHINE TOOL DIVISION— 
Lathes, Milling Machines, Special 
Machinery, Centering Machines, 
Bench Centers, Balancing Tools 







BROACHING DIVISION — stand- 
ard and special Broaching Ma- 
chines, Tools, Work-holding Fixtures 


Best known oil burners 





reach top performance with 
Sundstrand Fuel Units 


AIRCRAFT HYDRAULIC DIVISION 
—constant speed Hydraulic Drives, 
“Rota-Roll” Pumps 





Exacting run-in tests of every Sund- FUEL UNIT DIVISION—Pumps used 
by the nation's leading oil burner 
manufacturers, 


id 7 INDUSTRIAL HYDRAULIC DiVI- 
i )= SION—Hydraulic Transmissions, 
Pumps, Control Valves, Fluid Motors 


strand Fuel Unit (the ‘“‘heart”’ of your 





oil burner) assure smooth, quiet, re- 
liable operation. Patented design fea- 
tures of these new units contribute 
substantially to the complete satisfac- ; 

PNEUMATIC DIVISION— Air Sond- 


ers for automotive, wood-working, 


tion you get from modern oil heat. 
metal-working, and plastic industries 


When you buy a new oil burner, be 





sure it has a Sundstrand Fuel Unit. FOUNDRY DIVISION—Gray iron 


castings for Sundstrand and other 


Or, when you need a replacement manufacturers 


pump, ask for a Sundstrand—it’s 

MAGNETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 
—Tool Room and Production Chucks, 
Magnetic Fixtures, Lifting Magnets, 
Chip and Coolant Separators 


backed by reliable research, expert en- 
gineering and precision production, 
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exchange for certain promises, he waives 
some of these claims. There is little like- 
lihood that such claims would be ad- 
vanced in the United States. And. as 
with any other treaty, any formal agree- 
ment with the Pope would require a 
two-thirds vote of the Senate. 
Protestants contend that Mr. Tru- 
man’s action violates the American prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state. 
The Constitution itself mentions religion 
only in Article I of the Bill of Rights. This 
says Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting. the free exercise thereof. 
Questions also are being raised by 
Protestant spokesmen about the act that 
requires registration of agents for foreign 
powers. If the Vatican is recognized, 
with the assignment of an Ambassador 
there, would not agents of the Pope in 
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MOST REV. AMLETO CICOGNANI 
. . . the Pope’s representative 


this country be required to register as 
agents of a foreign power? And would 
such a requirement apply only to higher 
clerics, such as bishops and cardinals, or 
would it apply also to parish priests? 

Originally, the law was so strong as to 
require an American who distributed ad- 
vertising matches for a Swiss resort hotel 
to register as a foreign agent. Alterations 
have not changed the requirement that 
American citizens acting for foreign 
powers shall register. 

The Pope is not only head of the 
Church but is also temporal ruler of Vat- 
ican City, in charge of a wide range of 
other activities around the world. 

On the spiritual side, the Pope directs 
archbishops, bishops, parish _ priests, 
rectors and curates. They are his spiritual 
agents who take the doctrines of the 
Church to 400 million persons around 
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the world. About 30: million of those 
persons are in the U.S. 

In Vatican City, the Pope is supreme 
ner. The 108.7 acres in the heart of 
Rome were set aside and recognized as 
an independent state by the Lateran 
Agreement with Italy in 1929. 

All male adults in Vatican City are in 
the service of the Church. Over them is 
a governor, responsible only to the Pope. 
The state has its own diplomatic corps, 
a corps of picturesque guardsmen, its 
own currency, railway station, news- 
paper, radio station and postal system. 
It has plans for a Navy and Air Force. 

The Pope—Pius XII, born Eugenio 
Pacelli—acts as his own Secretary of State. 
As such he personally directs the work of 
temporal representatives of the Pope 
around the world. 

Through a 70-year period, from the 
infancy of the nation until the Grant Ad- 
ministration, the U.S. had diplomatic 
representation at Rome. During that 
time, however, the Pope was the actual 
ruler over a large territory. 

In the early stages of this representa- 
tion, a consul served. Later, the post 
was filled by a minister. When the dip- 
lomatic mission was proposed by Presi- 
dent James K. Polk in 1847, there were 
charges that he was pandering to the 
Catholic vote. But there was little talk of 
the religious issue. 

Large-scale immigration of European 
and Irish Catholics in the decade that 
followed heightened religious pressures. 
In1853, the Papal Nuncio to Brazil was 
sent to the United States to settle 
some quarrels inside the Church. There 
were many demonstrations against him. 
He broached to Postmaster General James 
Campbell, a Pennsylvania Catholic, the 
question whether a Papal Nuncio should 
be sent to the U.S. Campbell advised 
against the idea. He had just been de- 
feated in a political race in Pennyslvania 
on a religious issue. 

In 1866, there was a serious proposal 
that the Pope come to the United States 
and set up his headquarters. In the tur- 
moil of the times, it appeared that he 
would have to leave Rome. Rufus King, 
then American Minister to Rome, told 
Church officials that the Pope undoubt- 
edly would find a kind welcome in the 
United States and be permitted to carry 
on his work. But it developed later that 
the Pope could stay in Rome and the 
idea of a shift to the U.S. died. 

Diplomatic relations came to an end 
in 1868. Protestants charged that Ameri- 
cans were being compelled to go outside 
the city of Rome to worship. Church 
officials denied the charges. But Congress 
cut off the appropriations and U.S. Vat- 
ican relations have been dormant through 
the intervening years. 
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Why it’s something you like 
... and it brings Michigan Farmers 


$7,000,000 a year! 


This “beauty” is the berries with 
cream ...and avery handsome profit 
crop for Michigan farmers. 

Yes, the little strawberry (here 
many times enlarged) is another one 
of the big variety of Michigan cash 
crops. Michigan is in the top ten 
states producing this delicacy... just 
as it is high on the list of most all 
farm crops and income sources— 
beans, rye, buckwheat, cows, dairy 
products, cherries and lots more. 

It’s all these crops being marketed 
all year ’round that makes Michigan 
an out-in-front farm market. Michi- 
gan farmers have regular, steady buy- 
ing power from regular, steady 


East Lansing 


The Ohio Farmer, 
Cleveland 





income. And income is steady like 
this over the years. 

The surest, simplest way for you 
to sell these richer farm folks is 
through the farm magazine most of 
them read—MICHIGAN FARMER. 
Four out of five of a/] Michigan farm 
families look for it... read it... act 
On it, twice a month! 

Only a few other top third farm 
states offer you such a rosy sales pic- 
ture. Two that do are Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania, served by THE OHIO 
FARMER and PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER. Get all the facts. Write 
B1013 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 





Pennsylvania Farmer, 


Harrisburg 
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WHY U.S. IS LOSING 


THE ‘COLD WAR’ 


Governor Dewey, After Far Eastern Trip, Says Russia 
Outspends and Outsmarts This Country on Propaganda 


Bullets and armed might are not the 
only forces in this world-wide conflict. 
We-are also engaged in a death struggle 
of ideas, and ideas can be more important 
than bullets in the grand decision. 

In Hong Kong last summer I was told 
a story I did not fully believe, but it is 
one of the most important stories I have 
ever heard. An American who has spent 
many years in the Far East said that the 
Russian budget has equal appropriations 
for the armed forces, for propaganda and 
for revolutionary activity in other coun- 
tries. He firmly believed that to be true. 
Some others that I know believe it is true. 
Nobody can analyze the Russian budget 
so, of course, nobody knows for sure. 

But we do know one thing—there is 
enough truth in the story to make it clear 
why America is taking such a terrible beat- 
ing all over the world on the propaganda 
front. I do not believe we have to take this 
beating. I refuse to admit that Commu- 
nists are smarter than we are at anything 
if we will only apply our brains to a job. 

If the story about the Russian budget is true, and it is 
certainly partly true, how does the American budget com- 
pare with it? 

We have a 58-billion-dollar defense budget. We are spend- 
ing thousands of millions in assisting the free nations to 
defend themselves. The Marshall Plan has worked and is 
working in country after country. There has been a general 
stiffening of the backbone of the free world. 

Yet we spend practically nothing to win the world to our 
side in the field of propaganda. We move in with our physi- 
cal strength, with our economic assistance, but we pay little 
attention to the spiritual strength of our allies. So the Rus- 
sians, posing as liberators, have extended and consolidated 
their position to the point where the Kremlin now controls 
over 800 million people, or one third of the world, and they 
have done it without shedding the blood of a single Russian 
soldier in the last six years. 

Now I am not asking that we increase our propaganda 
appropriation to 58 billion dollars. That would be ridiculous. 
I am not asking that we increase it to even 1 billion. I want 
to start using our brains. What I want is to see America start 

winning back the minds and hearts of people all over this 
world who have been successfully lied to by the Kremlin 
propaganda machine. First of all, we have got to put a lot 
of old ideas behind us. 

In the past, where our information services were not ac- 
tually in the hands of left-wingers who tried to stab us in 
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the back, they were in the hands of sin. 
cere bunglers who tried to sell America 
as a commodity and not as an ideal. They 
presented an America which was a glit- 
tering picture of how wealthy and con. 
fortable life could be under freedom and 
democracy. They boasted that we had 
more automobiles than all the rest-of the 
world put together, more telephones, 
more radios, more electric toasters and 
more electric dishwashing machines. 

They told the simple facts of how 
every American had shoes and _ how the 
standard of living on public relief was far 
higher than the average standard of living 
of others who work for a living in the rest 
of the world—as it surely is. They painted 
pictures of average American homes with 
two-car garages, gas stoves, refrigerators 
and even green tile bathrooms. 

Now what was the effect of this in 
Asia? The average Asian never saw a gas 
stove. He doesn’t have enough dishes even 
to want a washing machine. He never 
hopes to have a telephone. He and 12 or 
14 members of his family live in four or five small rooms. He 
never saw a bathroom, particularly a green tile bathroom. 

The average Asian knows he will never own an auto- 
mobile. He hopes most earnestly that tomorrow he will have 
enough rice and fish to feed himself and his family. That is 
almost the limit of his personal ambition because his struggle 
is to stay alive. 

So what has been the effect of our propaganda on our 
Asian friends? It played directly into the hands of the Com- 
munists. They would have paid us to spread it and they 
were delighted to help spread it for us. They told the Asians: 

“Look how rich America is. See how all the people 
have shoes and clothes and coats and automobiles and 
telephones and paved highways and hospitals and radios 
and even a new, expensive thing known as television.” 
Then the Communists added the crusher: 

“You see, everything we have told you about America 
is true. They exploit the rest of the world and rob Asia 
for their own comforts. They are rich and you are poor. 
Down with the Americans.” 

With the aid of our own propaganda the Russians sut- 
ceeded in making us hated by millions of people who have 
always liked and admired us. We have played the Russian 
game for them. I propose that we stop it and never again do 
it so long as we live. 

After all, hate is the easiest emotion to arouse. And the 
Communists deal in simple terms. In many hours of conver 
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sations in many countries of the Pacific this summer I sought 
the answer to this problem. How can we combat this simple, 
evil propaganda of greed, envy and hate? 

How can we convince them that only in the free world 
can their living standard rise—that killing Americans, or 
British or French—or their own landowners and merchants 
will not create any more wealth for anyone? 

Most of all, how can we convince them that we Americans 
do not want one acre of their ground or one single slave in all 
the world? How can we convince them that all we want is to 
have a free and peaceful world in which we can all exchange 
goods and services to the advancement of mankind? 

The best answer I received in all the Pacific countries 
was from a wise Chinese on Formosa. He has spent his life 
first as a teacher, then as a soldier, now as an important gov- 
ernment official. He pointed out that for centuries the white 
men of Europe have occupied Asian territory and they have 
often exploited the Asian people. This was easy to do be- 
cause the Europeans had superior weapons and a few could 
conquer many. But, he points out, the day is gone when a 
gunboat can be sent up a river and thousands of native 
Asians will peacefully surrender. 

Today the Asian insists on running his own country but 
he is still an easy prey for demagoguery and falsehood. The 
Communists know the masses of Asia have admired America 
in years past, so the Reds spend most of their time painting 
America as the source of all evil. 

“But,” my Chinese friend pointed out, “what has been 
Russia’s strength can become Russia’s weakness. Every Com- 
munist movement in Asia has Russian masters. The people 
are beginning to see it. America’s great opportunity,” he 
said, “is to point out to Asia in words of one syllable that 
the Russians are taking them over, and hammer it home day 
after day after day.” 

“The way to appeal to the hearts of the people of Asia,” 
he continued, “is for America to champion Asia for the 
Asians—not for the Russians. Korea for the Koreans—not for 
the Russians. China for the Chinese—not for the Russians. 
Japan for the Japanese—not for the Russians. Indo-China for 
the Indo-Chinese—not for the Russians. Indonesia for the 
Indonesians—not for the Russians.” 

Here is the greatest, simplest opportunity we have ever 
had. People can understand it. And it is true. 

Today, Soviet Russia is the only European empire or 
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STALIN POSTER: ‘‘America is taking a terrible beating 
all over the world on the propaganda front’’ 


Asian empire which is seizing and running Asian lands and 
imposing imperialistic, unequal treaties upon their helpless 
Asian satellites. 

The Chinese can understand it. It is said there are 200,000 
Russians running the government of Mao Tse-tung in China 
today. Others calculate the figure to be higher. No one knows 
the exact number. The Russians are smart. They stay in 
their compounds and do not show themselves on the streets 
much. But with such an enormous number, and most of them 
young, they appear increasingly. Moreover, they drink too 
much. The people are slowly becoming unpleasantly con- 
scious of the Soviet occupation. 

You don't have to draw any pictures for the Japanese. 
The Russian threat has hung over their islands all their lives 
and they understand the danger very clearly. 

But the people of the critical areas of Southeast Asia have 
no knowledge of the Russians. They do not know what it 
is to live under the heel of Moscow. Their most skillful native 
Communist revolutionaries are Moscow-trained, but the 
people don’t know it. 

I propose that our country start telling them the ugly 
truths and stick to that and little else. We believe in “Asia 
for the Asians—not for the Russians.” Let’s start saying it and 
proving it and let’s start winning back the friends we have 
lost for the cause of freedom. 

I have another basic proposal to make concerning our re- 
lations to other nations of the Pacific. It involves not only our 
propaganda but the highest Government policy. It is this: 
We must stop trying to make the rest of the world over into 
our own image. Nothing has made us so many enemies and 
nothing ever will. Nothing .has cost us more dearly than the 
proud but childish assumption by our people and by our 
Government that the rest of the world must copy us. 

To be perfectly blunt about it, the peoples of Asia do not 
want to copy us. Moreover, they cannot be made over into 
our likeness and it is time we stopped trying it. 

If we are going to have any friends left in the Pacific it is 
time we began recognizing that they have a totally different 
background from ours. It is time we began recognizing that 
they intend to keep on having that background. They like 
their culture. They like their music, which is utterly alien 
to our ears. They like their family tradition. They like it 
even as we in America love every tradition of our own and 
every one of our precious liberties. They want a govern- 
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ment of their own people—good or bad—and not one run by 
or for any other country. 

It was very interesting to me that in eating the food of 
many countries I visited this summer, most of it had the most 
curious appearance, often appearing to be quite inedible. 
Yet I found that I liked almost all of it very much. The only 
really bad food I had in two months was at a place where 
they tried to imitate American food in our honor. And be- 
lieve me it was awful. 

I think the same thing is true of all Asia. When they are 
themselves, in their own best tradition, they are superb. 
When we expect them to try to imitate us, we are digging 
our grave. It just won't work and we'd better stop it. 

The cultures of Asia are very old. While many of our an- 
cestors were still primitive, many of the peoples of Asia were 
enjoying their third thousand years of cultured literary and 





SOVIET TROOPS: “They have done it without shedding 
the blood of a single Russian soldier’ 


artistic tradition. We in the West made immense progress 
in a few centuries and have now passed all the world in 
both technical and material achievement. But we can’t 
make people like us just because of that. x 

The greatest mistake we have made in the past is to ex- 
pect nations whom we hope will be our friends to pattern 
their systems of government, of justice, of education, and of 
social relations after ours. 

“If you don’t mind,” they say, “we like our own system 
very much. If we can’t be your friend under our system, 
then we're sorry, we shall have to forego the pleasure.” 

When I consider how deeply we Americans have resented 
past European criticism of our own manners and institutions, 
I can’t say that I blame the Asians in the least for their re- 
luctance to accept us as their model. 

The truth is, of course, that there is deep beauty and rich- 
ness in Asian culture. We have much to give to each other. 
But we will never give each other anything unless we start 
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off with a genuine respect for the culture and the traditions 
of those we expect to be our allies. 

Nothing is more infuriating to them than the smart-Alex 
news reports that are filed from so many Asian countries 
criticizing their form of government or poking fun at thei 
leaders, their habits and their customs. It takes the patience 
of a Buddha to submit peacefully to the abuses and the 
falsehoods which have been heaped not only by individuals 
but even by our own Government upon the leadership of 
many Asian countries which are our friends. Some of them 
are our friends even to the peint at this moment of fighting 
and dying on our side. 

Surely their customs are different and surely their gover. 
ments are not the best of all governments in the best of all pos. 
sible worlds. But with complete impartiality I venture the sug- 
gestion that there is nobody within the sound of my voice who 
is willing to suggest that we in America have the most honest, 
the most competent, and the best of all possible governments, 

In 10 short years Communism has increased its sway from 
180 million people of Russia to 800 million people. It does 
not intend to leave a single spot of light, a single area of 
freedom on all this earth. There is no use denying the fact that 
whatever temporary retreats or changes of policy they may an- 
nounce, the Soviet Union intends to wipe us out and the rest 
of the free world with us. 

In the face of this menace and unending challenge we 
need every friend we can get. We need them whether they 
are black, brown, yellow or white. We need them whether 
they are Christian, Moslem, Buddhist or Confucian. We 
need them as equals, as friends and allies. 

The only possible way we can save our civilization is to 
win World War III without fighting it because an atomic 
world war would destroy everything. The only possible way 
we can win World War III without fighting it is to have 
overwhelming strength and overwhelming numbers. 

There are 270 million free people in the Pacific today, 
almost the same number as there are in Western Europe. 
Added to the population of North and South America and 
Western Europe we would total 870 million strong. That is 
more than Stalin’s 800 million. For the first time the free 
world would have not only superiority of industrial power 
and resources but also more people. 

This is one reason I have advocated a total Pacific Alliance 
similar to the North Atlantic Alliance. But if we are to get 
a Pacific Treaty, we must deal as equals with proud peo- 
ple of the Asian nations. We must respect them. We must 
stop the condescending attitude that America knows better 
than they do how their own affairs should be run. If we will 
use the brains God gave us, we will treat others as we would 
like to have them treat us. If we will accept them as they are 
and help them develop their own traditional talents and 
skills, we have a right to hope that they will respect us as 
we are and be glad to join us in equal partnership for the 
protection of the free world. 

In this period when world leadership has been thrust 
upon us, we must grow rapidly to an intellectual maturity. 
We must develop a wisdom and patience in dealing with 
others that we have never known. To preserve our very exist- 
ence, we must do it fast. 

With new-found respect for our friends and allies and 
with a high degree of competence in our relations with them, 
I am confident we can win through this dreadful period of 
trial without total war. 

Let us dedicate ourselves to a better understanding of 
the free peoples of the world. Let us unite in a mighty com- 
pany in the common defense of our liberties. Let us be s0 
strong and so numerous we can win the peace without wat. 

(From an address by Governor Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 16, 1951.) 
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Not Enough Zeal on Tax Frauds? 
Snyder, McGrath, Dunlap Deny It 


Three men heading Government agen- 
cies that usually dislike the limelight 
are coming under the disagreeable glare 
of public scrutiny. All three have to do 
with taxes. And federal taxes now are 
the center of spreading scandal and 
suspicion. The three men are: 
>John W. Snyder, long-time crony of 
President Truman, has been Secretary 
of the Treasury for more than five years, 
in charge of collecting as well as spend- 
ing the country’s money. Mr. Snyder, 
many think, has been sitting on an erupt- 
ing volcano. 
> John B. Dunlap, Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue since August 1, is the 
active director of the tax gatherers. He 
deprecates blanket charges against his 
bureau, but is forced to make periodic 
announcement of the suspension or re- 
moval of revenue officials on a variety of 
accusations. 
>J. Howard McGrath, Attorney Gen- 
eral and Rhode Island political leader, 
prosecutes tax frauds, among other fed- 
eral offenses. There are complaints that 
his Department has been less_ than 
zealous in pushing tax cases. 

Prodders. More than a score of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue’s officials or 
employes have been ousted or suspended 
in recent months. They include six of 
the nation’s 64 internal-revenue collec- 
tors. Two of the six are under indictment 
for accepting bribes. Charges against the 
others, as announced have been vague. 





There have been removals or suspen- 
sions for incompetence, because of ill 
health, or “for the good of the service.” 

Mr. Dunlap and Mr. Snyder are 
charged with being dilatory in taking 
these actions. Critics assert that in most 
cases action came only at the prodding 
of Senator John J. Williams, Delaware 
Republican, who is conducting a one- 
man campaign to rectify what he con- 
siders serious conditions in the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, or at the prompting of 
a House investigating subcommittee 
under Representative Cecil R. King, 
(Dem.), of California. 

This is denied by Mr. Snyder and Mr. 
Dunlap. They say the BIR is intent upon 
putting its own house in order, in rec- 
tifying what they consider a minor sit- 
uation that involves only a very small 
number of the Bureau’s 56,000 employes. 
Critics think they take that situation far 
too lightly. 

Old pal. Mr. Snyder, 56, is cautious, 
conservative, careful not to commit him- 
self on many issues. Arkansas-born, he 
settled down in Missouri, met Mr. Tru- 
man many years ago. They became fast 
friends. His career alternated between 
Government fiscal agencies and St. Louis 
banks. Mr. Truman gave his old friend 
several important jobs, culminating in 
June, 1946, in his appointment as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue is a 
branch of the Treasury, and Mr. Snyder 
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REPRESENTATIVE KING AND SECRETARY SNYDER 
From the legislative branch, vigorous prodding 
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Collector's job is usually 
a patronage plum... 


is Mr. Dunlap’s boss. BIR has raked jn 
nearly half a trillion dollars in the last 
20 vears. Under Mr. Snyder, it has col- 
lected 211 billion dollars. It is scheduled 
to scoop up more than 60 billion in the 
current fiscal year. 

Mr. Snyder is a member of the inti- 
mate White House circle. His personal 
loyalty goes first of all to President Tru- 
man and through him to the political 
system under which the Administration 
operates. He has not been critical of 
the political appointment of collectors, 
which many think is an important factor 
contributing to BIR’s difficulties. 

When a collector’s job, at $10,000 an- 
nually, is open, it usually becomes a 





BIR’S COMMISSIONER DUNLAP 
How sick was the patient? 


patronage plum. Local party organiza- 
tions are consulted. Democratic Senators 
and Representatives from the area in- 
volved make recommendations. Dem- 
ocratic National Headquarters does the 
final screening, and then the President 
makes the appointment. Senate confir- 
mation is required, but this usually is 
given automatically. Closer scrutiny of 
appointments is expected in the future. 

Those who object to this system assert 
that it places in powerful posts men 
whose qualifications are party activity, 
rather than men schooled in tax law and 
business. The politically appointed col- 
lector may fill numerous jobs below him 
with political friends, and so a political 
atmosphere envelops his office. 

With political friends come political 
obligations and favors. Decisions must 
be made as to whose tax return shall be 
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. . . Snyder’s diagnosis 
is ‘skin rash’ on tax bureau 


closely checked, who shall be pressed 
for tax arrears, who shall be prosecuted 
for fraud, at what figure a disputed tax 
claim shall be compromised. Senator 
Williams says the greatest possibility for 
political favoritism in the country lies in 
this field. 

In addition, it has developed that 
some tax collectors have had outside 
business interests. Legal fees have been 
paid to collectors by citizens in a tax 
jam. In two instances, tax officials drum- 
med up business among taxpayers. 

Mr. Snyder’s critics say he has been 
slow to see and to correct such condi- 
tions, too prone to hope for the best and 
let things rock along, too willing to take 
it for granted that the tax-collecting ma- 
chinery was scrupulously honest. His 
own view of it has been that the Internal 
Revenue service is a strong, healthy body, 
suffering just now from a slight “skin 
rash which must and will be cured.” 

The doctor. Mr. Dunlap, 48, is the 
physician who was brought in three 
months ago to cure the rash. He is a tall, 
florid Texan, with an engaging person- 
ality, who can bluster occasionally, and 
is not particularly in awe of congres- 
sional committees. He is a forceful speak- 
er and an aggressive defender of the 
BIR on the ground that irregularities in- 
volve very few employes and are being 
rooted out. He may prove an able plead- 
er for the Bureau. 

The Commissioner, Dallas born, was 
graduated from Southern Methodist 
University, in business administration, 
with additional courses in business law, 
taxation and corporation finance. After 
a period in highway-construction work, 
he was appointed an assistant deputy 
collector in the office of the Dallas col- 
lector of internal revenue, at $1,800 a 
year, in 1934. 

He advanced to collector and agent in 
charge of the Dallas division. Last April, 
he was brought to Washington to head 
a special tax-fraud campaign against 
underworld figures. Concurrently he 
has had a military career. Mr. Dunlap 
enlisted as a private in the Texas Na- 
tional Guard in 1923 and now is briga- 
dier general in the Active Reserve. 

Mr. Dunlap was appointed Commis- 
sioner, at $15,000 yearly, at a time when 
the troubles of the Bureau were becom- 
ing increasingly apparent. Senator Wil- 
liams, impatient at the pace with which 
the Bureau was clearing out its irregular- 
ities, bombarded him with complaints 
about the San Francisco BIR office. 

The new Commissioner was hesitant 
to believe them. On Mr. Williams’s urg- 
ing, however, he finally sent his own in- 
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Borg-Warner’s Borg & Beck clutches for 
standard automotive transmissions are known 
and used the world over. With the swing to 
automatic transmissions, Borg & Beck was 
ready again with the perfected Borg & Beck 
torque converter for that vital spot where 
power takes hold of the load. 


On leading makes of cars with automatic 
transmissions, power is transferred by this new, 
unique, simplified converter. Exceptionally 
light in weight, air cooled, with a torque ratio 
of 2.1 to I, it is highly efficient, remarkably 
dependable in helping to put the “automatic” 
in automatic transmissions. 


This is one more outstanding example of how 
“Borg-Warner engineering makes it work— 
Borg-Warner production makes it available.” 
It is a typical example of how Borg-Warner 
serves industry—and you—every day. 


Almost every American benefits every day from the 185 products made by 
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THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 
Chicago: BORG & BECK « BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL 
BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS « CALUMET STEEL 

DETROIT GEAR e DETROIT VAPOR STOVE « FRANKLIN STEEL 
INGERSOLL PRODUCTS e« INGERSOLL STEEL 

LONG MANUFACTURING e LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
MARBON e MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS e MECHANICS 
UNIVERSAL JOINT « MORSE CHAIN « MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. 
NORGE e NORGE-HEAT « PESCO PRODUCTS » ROCKFORD 
CLUTCH ¢ SPRING DIVISION « WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 
WARNER GEAR e WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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CHAIR COMFORT 


Here’s the size and luxury you 
want in your personal chair. Yet 
this is a true posture chair with all 
adjustments needed to fit you. The 
Harter 65 has the comfort of deep 
foam rubber seat and back. Rich 
upholsteries, custom-tailored, fit it 
for the finest office. And Harter’s 
all-steel construction makes sure 
this chair will keep its good looks 
and please you for a whole business 
lifetime. Write for informative book- 
let, “Posture Seating Makes Sense.” 
We'll send along address of your 
Harter Dealer. Harter Corporation, 
411 Prairie Avenue, Sturgis, Mich. 
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@ Luscious, large Comice Pears, creamy in 
texture, rich in juicy flavor, make unusual 
and appreciated gifts for family, friends and 
business associates. These world-famous 
pears are grown in our own orchards, care- 
fully selected—individually wrapped. De- 
livered PREPAID in colorful gift boxes to 
all U.S. Express points. Perfect arrival 
guaranteed. Gift card enclosed. Send list 


and we do the rest. 
DELIVERED PRICES (Order by Number) 


No. 1 Deluxe Box (10 to 14 pears) . . . ~~. s $3.35 
No. 2 Deluxe Box (17 to 19 pears) . . . - ss 4.55 
No. 7 Asst. Fruit Chest (about 14 Ibs). . . . . . 6.45 
No. 5 Asst. Fruit Basket (about 18 Ibs) . . . . . 12.95 


For Fruit Club Prices see Catalog. 
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Officials’ own tax returns 
ordered audited .. . 
vestigators to San Francisco, with the re- 


sult that the collector and seven other 
officials were suspended for incompe- 


tency pending investigation, an auditor | 


was suspended on a charge of embez- 
zlement and another official indicted for 
conspiring to defraud the Government. 

Mr. Dunlap defends the Bureau with 
vigor. It was “coincidence,” he says, that 
some actions have been taken soon after 
criticism by Senator Williams or Rrepre- 
sentative King. Williams and King, he 
adds, have produced little that was not 
already in the Bureau’s files and already 
under investigation. 

The Commissioner would be reluc- 
tant, he says, to see the system of politi- 
cal appointment of collectors abandoned 
for a merit or civil-service system. That, 
he thinks, would preclude the appoint- 
ment of outstanding businessmen, who, 
he says, have proved capable collectors, 

Mr. Dunlap has ordered a close audit 
of the income tax returns of all Bureau 
officials, in an effort to get at irregulari- 
ties. He also has ordered that these off- 
cials fill out a questionnaire showing 
their net worth and outside interests, 
A few have been suspended for refusing 
to do so. Senator Williams is encour- 
aged, thinks Mr. Dunlap may be the man 
to clean up the situation, but still is 
maintaining a sharp watch. 

Prosecutor. Mr. McGrath and the Jus- 
tice Department enter the tax picture 
when frauds are to be prosecuted, or 
when a citizen appeals what he con- 
siders an excessive verdict against him 
by the Tax Court. 

The Attorney General, not quite 48, 
entered Rhode Island politics while still 
in college. Later, while practicing law 
prosperously, he built up a Democratic 
organization that made him Rhode Is- 
land’s Governor and U.S. _ Senator. 
While Senator, he became Chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee and 
piloted President Truman through his 
successful 1948 campaign. The Presi- 
dent later appointed him to his present 
post. 

Mr. McGrath, like most of his prede- 
cessors, has been a quiet Attorney Gen- 
eral. From the Justice Department, and 
Bureau of Internal Revenue as well, it 
is traditionally difficult for reporters to 
obtain more than routine announcements. 

Fraud cases work their way slowly 
through BIR. They are processed, re- 
considered at many points, sent on, OF 
tossed out because a lawyer or adminis- 
trator thinks the evidence insufficient, or 
even too complicated for explanation to 
a jury. Much is left to individual judg- 
ment. Cases that run this gantlet .are 
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.. . ‘Quiet’ sifting urged 
lest taxpayers go on strike 


sent on to the Justice Department, where 
the same sifting process is followed. 

The result is that, by comparison with 
fraud investigations, few fraud cases 
reach court. There also are charges, in 
Congress and out, that U.S. attorneys 
about the country tend to slow down on 
tax prosecutions, that only “sure thing” 
cases are followed up, and that there is 
a tendency to be too considerate of the 
reputation of otherwise respectable cit- 
izens charged with tax evasion. 

A federal judge in St. Louis told Mr. 
McGrath by telephone that Justice De- 
partment channels were clogged in con- 
nection with a grand-jury investigation 
of James P. Finnegan, former collector 


-Harris & Ewing 
ATTORNEY GENERAL McGRATH 
“sure thing’ cases? 


there. The grand jury refused to indict. 
Later, evidence that Senator Williams 
said had been withheld by the Revenue 
Bureau was presented, and Finnegan 
now is under. indictment for bribery. 

The taxpayer. Mr. Dunlap and his 
colleagues frequently are at odds with 
Senator Williams and with members of 
the House Committee, who still think 
the cleanup is not fast enough. The Ad- 
ministration idea is that it should be 
done quietly, lest scandal headlines so 
diminish confidence in the Bureau that 
a taxpayer’s strike or a sharp increase in 
evasion follow. 

This plea leaves the investigators un- 
moved. They and the Dunlap-Snyder- 
McGrath group, pulling and hauling be- 
tween themselves, will go ahead. The 
only agreement is that the end of the ir- 
regularities is not yet in sight. 
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‘our constant aim “to handle 

all insurance matters | 
| the way the ; 
_ policyholder- : } 
| owner wants them Handled? Specifically, 
we provide: ® Sound counsel on kind 
and amount of coverage; @ Expert 
-accident-reduction service; @ Swift, 
| sympathetic claim settlement; © Time- 
and money-saving cooperation on “paper- 
work” detail...Results: Unexcelled service 


and, often, lower 


insurance costs! 





The Employers Mutuals Team 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
son ope: vuemn 2 WAUSAU 


Offices in principal cities... Consult your telephone directory 





r4 Smart 
Employers Mutuals write: Workmen’s Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group a 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. or WAU 





Fire-Extended Coverage-Inland Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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(Advertisement) 


90% FOR! 10% AGAINST 


Railroad workers are represented by 23 standard unions. By 
mutual agreement, 20 of these unions—comprising about 1,200-, 


Time 


000 men, or more than 90% —are working under wages and rules 


agreed to by them and the railroads. But leaders of three unions— to 


with only about 130,000 men, or less than 10% —still refuse, 
after more than a year of negotiations, to accept similar wage and 


settle... 


rules agreements. These are even more tavorable than the terms 
recommended by the emergency board appointed by the President. 


Yes, it certainly seems to be finally about time that the leaders of the three 
unions stop their delaying tactics—their quibbling. But the leaders of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, and the Order of Railway Conductors continue to refuse. They 
continue a course of dillying and dallying. It is definitely time to 





On June 15, 1950, an emergency board appointed by the President 
under the terms of the Railway Labor Act—an act largely fathered by 
the unions themselves—made its recommendations on certain wage 
and working conditions (“rules” in railroad language) which had 
been in dispute between employes and the railroads. 
More Than 90% of Employes Accept 

Since then, terms equal to or better than the board recommendations 
have been accepted by about 1,200,000 railroad employes—more 
than 90% of the total of all workers. They are represented by 20 of 
the 23 standard railroad unions. 


Less Than 10% Refuse 

But three unions—with about 130,000 men, or less’ than 10% of 
the total—have refused to accept, even after months of negotiations. 
These three unions are the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, and the 
Order of Railway Conductors. These are three of the so-called “‘oper- 
ating” unions. Already the highest paid men in the industry, their 
leaders demand still further advantages over other workers. 

In all, there are about 270,000 operating employes. But not all 
of them, by any means, are represented by BLE, BLF&E, or ORC. 
As a matter of fact, less than half—132,000 to be exact—are in these 
three unions. More than half—about 140,000—are in other unions, 
principally the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. What makes the 
whole situation so hard to understand is that these 140,000 operating 
employes are working under wages and rules which the leaders of 
the other 130,000 say they cannot agree to. 


What Do the Railroads Offer? 


They offer these three unions the same settlement which was con- 
tained in a memorandum of agreement signed at the White House on 
December 21, 1950, by four brotherhoods and the railroads. Later 
these brotherhoods sought to repudiate this agreement. But on May 
25, 1951, the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen signed a complete 
agreement carrying out the principles of the memorandum agree- 
ment of December 21. They have been working under this agreement 
since May 25. 


What About Wages? 


Under the terms of the agreement, yard engineers, firemen and 
conductors would now be receiving a wage increase of $.34 an hour 
($2.72 a day) and road engineers, firemen and conductors would 
now be receiving an increase of 191% cents an hour ($1.56 per day). 
Large sums of retroactive pay have already accrued and if the agree- 
ment is carried out, will be paid promptly. 


EASTERN 


SOUTHEASTERN 
WESTERN 





END THIS QUIBBLING! 


What About “Cost of Living” Increases? 
The White House agreement includes an ‘escalator’ clause under 
which wages will be geared to changes in the Government’s cost-of- 
living index. Two such increases—April and July, 1951—have already 
been paid to the 90% of railroad employes covered by signed 
agreements. 


What About the 40-Hour Week? 


The White House agreement calls for the establishment of the 40- 
hour week in principle, for employes in yard service. The employes 
can have it any time after January |, 1952, provided the manpower 
situation is such that the railroads can get enough men to perform 
the work with reasonable regularity at straight time rates. If the 
parties do not agree on the question of availability of manpower, the 
White House agreement provides arbitration by a referee appointed 
by the President. 


What Else Do the Union Leaders Demand? 
The continued quibbling of the leaders of the three unions has to 
do principally with rules changes, which have already been agreed 
to by the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. Of these, the principal 
one seems to be that having to do with so-called “interdivisional 
service’’—runs which take in two or more seniority districts. 

The union leaders would bar progress and efficiency in the in- 
dustry, and better service to the public, by maintaining a situation 
where they can arbitrarily stop a railroad from establishing such 
inter-divisional runs. The carriers propose that if a railroad wishes 
to set up an inter-divisional run, the railroad and the unions should 
try to agree on such run and the conditions which should surround 
its establishment, and if the railroad and the unions can’t agree, the 
matter will be submitted to arbitration. 

But the three union leaders still refuse. 


Rules Can Be Arbitrated 
The railroads have not only offered these three unions the same 
rules agreed to by the BRT and covered by the White House agree- 
ment, but have even agreed to submit such rules to arbitration. 


The Industry Pattern Is Fixed 

With the pattern so firmly established in the railroad industry, it 
seems fair to suggest that the leaders of BLE, BLF&E, and ORC 
stop their quibbling and take action to make the railroad labor 
picture 100% complete. Certainly today’s economic and international 
situation calls for a united front. And certainly no good reason has 
been advanced why these three unions should be preferred over all 
other railroad employes. 


We are publishing this and other 
advertisements to talk to you at 
first hand about matters which are 
important to everybody. 





















Trend of American Business 














































24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Businessmen continue to be cautious about making future commitments.. 

Order backlogs on business books are still dropping, but at a slower rate. 

Production in some consumer lines is being cut to adjust to lower demand. 

Christmas orders are picking up, but not as much as usual. A sizable share 
of orders for the holiday trade is being filled out of existing stocks. 

Buying by business firms still is held down to filling needs for no more 
than 90 days in advance. That has been buying practice for the last six months. 

These findings are made by the National Association of Purchasing Agents. 
They are signs that business is making few bets on the future. If you, asa 
businessman, are doubtful about what lies ahead, you have plenty of company. 











Actually, there seems to be little doubt that total activity is rising. 
Back of it all is defense spending. That is to go ahead as scheduled in 1952. 
Business spending for plant and equipment is likely to drop. Inventory buying 
is going to be much lower. But defense outlays will offset these declines. 











Consumer buying continues high, even though not as high as merchants want. 
Department-store sales in early October ran 10 per cent above last year. 
Total retail trade has been stable for six months, after seasona! factors 

are taken into account. Trade volume by all but boom standards is very high. 
Trend in sales is following other business trends. Sales show a tendency 

to level off at what actually amounts,to a high plateau. There is: no sign that 

sales are going to turn sharply downward any time in the near future. 














To examine trade in more detail, look at Commerce Department figures. 

Retail stores rang up sales of 12.4 billion dollars in September. That 
was only 2 per cent below a year ago, when scare buying was just ending. 

Sales gains have been made over a year ago by drugstores, food stores, 
restaurants, service stations. Clothing sales are down only moderately. 

Sales losses are shown by auto dealers, furniture and hardware stores. 
These are the retailers that were gaining most from last year's buying wave. 

Farm-implement dealers are selling more goods than they were a year ago. 

What did happen in September,though, was that the usual seasonal upturn in 
sales failed to take place. After seasonal adjustment, sales in September were 
down 1 per cent from August. But that doesn't mean a sales depression. 

















There is one strong reason why sales aren't as good as merchants expected. 
People are salting away cash. Individuals added 600 million dollars to 
currency holdings and savings deposits from April through June of this year. 
In the preceding three months they reduced these assets by 2.3 billion. 
‘There, in a nutshell, is your explanation of what happened to trade. In 
the buying spree of early 1951, people stripped themselves of cash resources. 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Now they are using rising incomes to replenish these resources, so trade fails 
to rise. These findings come from the Securities and Exchange Commission. 


People, actually, are saving more than at any time since mid-1946. 

Liquid savings--savings in the form of cash, insurance, securities--rose 
from nothing for the first three months of 1951 to 3.2 billion dollars in the 
second three-month period. That is quite a remarkable switch. 

Savings preferences also are showing a rather marked change. 

Corporate stocks and bonds bought by individuals in the April-June period 
amounted to 1 billion dollars. Of this Sum, stocks accounted for 800 million. 

Government savings bonds were reduced by 200 millions in the same period. 

This indicates preference for corporate securities over Government bonds. 

Insurance and pension reserves, as usual, account for most liquid savings. 
Private insurance increased by 900 million dollars. Pension funds, Govern- 
ment insurance grew by 1.2 billion dollars. That growth is explained largely 
by increased Social Security reserves because of the high level of employment. 























The high rate of current savings offers a hopeful sign to disappointed 
merchants. When people feel that thev stand on a strong financial footing, 
they are likely to spend more freely. That time now seems closer at hand. 


Rising business activity is being reflected in rising bank loans. 

Business loans by banks in leading cities rose by 175 million dollars in 
the week ended October.17. That was the seventh successive weekly rise. 

Arms production and related activity are responsible for most new loans. 
Defense contracts need to be financed and banks are called upon to do the job. 

Defense loans for the six-month period ended in September increased by 
more than a billion dollars. Other loans dropped by about 136 million dollars. 

Nondefense loans, however, have been rising in recent weeks. That is due 
in large part to seasonal factors, Such as marketing this year's farm crops. 

A rise in bank loans is a force for inflation. They increase the money 
supply. But defense activity must be financed. Official policy is to per- 
suade banks to limit nondefense loans. Bankers say that this policy is working. 























U.S. Treasury financing is aimed at keeping away from bank borrowing. 

Cash deficit between now and December 31 is likely to be 4.1 billions. 

Cash on hand in the Treasury probably could supply 1.5 billions of this. 

To raise the remainder, Treasury has issued 1.25 billion dollars' worth of 
bills maturing next March 15 and plans a l-billion-dollar issue maturing next 
June 15. These bills can be used to make tax payments due on those dates. 

Financing aim is to get corporations to buy these bills as a sort of ad-= 
vance payment on taxes due next year. It's borrowing from corporations instead 
of from banks. That is a type of borrowing that does not add to money supply. 

















Beef supply is expected by Agriculture Department to increase next year. 

Cattle on farms are expected to reach 91 million head by .the end of 195l. 
That will be a record supply and indicates a larger slaughter next year. The 
estimate of the Government is that beef and veal output may rise 10 per cent. 

Cattle slaughter now is at a 10-year low point. Office of Price Stabili- 
zation gets blamed for this, but Agriculture says it's partly cyclical. 
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UCCESSFUL candy manufacturers have discovered they 
and better—candy because of ALCOA 
Activated Alumina. This commercially pure, highly inert 








can make more 






adsorbent eliminates costly moisture problems—sticky mate- 





rials, gummed-up machinery, deteriorated products—by con- 





tinually maintaining the low, even humidity required in 



























































processing, hardening and packaging rooms. 
ALCOA Activated Alumina is a highly efficient and econom- 


ical desiccant. With it, dew points as low as minus 100° F. 











—and even lower—can be maintained. Moreover, it will not 
swell, soften or disintegrate even when immersed in water m 
: : Z 2 ill 
.. . has high resistance to shock and abrasion . . . is non- - 
toxic .. . non-corrosive . .. virtually iron-free. by | 
Because of these outstanding properties, food, candy and whi 
drug manufacturers all over the country rely on ALCOA I 
Activated Alumina to maintain their production regardless of Def 
the weather. Chemical, petroleum, air conditioning and oil dra: 
maintenance men have found it equally effective in their feat 
businesses. Perhaps it can simplify your processes, speed B 
up your production, improve the quality of your product. con: 
Let us tell you how. the 
Write to: ALUMINUM CompPANY OF AMERICA, CHEMICALS in t 
Division, 601K Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
*Reg. T. M., Aluminum Co. of America M 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Here is the latest on universal 
military training. Plan, asked for 
by Congress, shows youth exactly 
what to expect as conscripts. 

It contains some _ loopholes. 
Deferments are possible. It is less 
drastic than the draft in most 
features. 

But the newest American-style 
conscription plan would control 
the future of all U.S. boys now 
in their mid-teens. 


Main points to keep in mind about 
the latest UMT plan are these: 

Plan is not truly “universal” conscrip- 
tion. Disabled vouths will not be called. 
Some deferments will be possible. 

Approval by Congress, any time soon, 
is uncertain at best. Congressmen may 
shy at approving a permanent draft act 
in 1952, an election year. 

Universal military training will mean, 
in practical terms, an easier draft for 
teen-agers. Present draft takes youths 
for 24 months of duty, including combat, 
around the world. UMT will require 
training only, in the United States, for 
six months. 

Youths who are 16 or older at this 
time have slight chance of getting into 
UMT, ever if it is approved next year. 
The scarcity of man power is expected 
to make it necessary to draft youths for 
afull 24 months of duty until the youth 
supply begins to rise, in 1954. 

Youths who are 15 now are in line to 
be in the first UMT class. If Congress 
0.K.’s the plan, these 15-year-olds may 
be the pioneers of this country’s first ex- 
periment with European-type military 
conscription. But the U. S. plan has some 
strictly American features. Congress, 
through appropriations, has a yearly veto 
Over it. 

The foregoing are the big general 
points about UMT. But since this system 
will control U.S. youths in eight im- 
portant years of their lives, after high 
school, the little details are of interest, 
too. Now that the actual plan is com- 
mitted to paper, in a report to Congress 
by the National Security Training Com- 
mission, parents and relatives can get 
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THE LATEST UMT PLAN 


Train for 6 Months, in Reserves il Years 





Steps in UMT: 


A Teen-Ager's 
Future, if Congress 
0.K:s New Plan 


All youths register at 18, enter National Secu- 
rity Training Corps at 18%. Volunteers can 
start at 17, after high-school graduation. Draft 
boards will handle inductions. 





Physically unfit will be turned back, free, not 
required to serve in nonmilitary training. About 
1 youth out of 5 will be rejected. 


Assignment is next. Army gets every other man. 
Air Force gets 22 per cent of inductees; Navy, 
23 per cent; Marines, 5 per cent. 


Training starts immediately. Army—17 weeks 
as infantryman, 6 weeks in a unit. Navy—12 
weeks in boot camp, 9 weeks at school, 4 weeks 
at sea. Marines—20 weeks of basic training, 
4 weeks in a unit. Air Force—8 weeks of basic 
training, 16 weeks in school or on a job with 
regular AF unit. 


Pay: $30 a month cash; all clothes furnished; 
$10,000 life insurance for a 9-month period. 
No veterans’ benefits after training. 


After discharge, trainee may enter regular 
forces; or go home and join Reserves; or go to 
college and join Reserves on graduation. Re- 
serve service lasts 7/2 years. 


© 1951, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
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Do you have a problem of putting 
heat just where you need it? Or 
of keeping heat accurately con- 
trolled? Possibly you have found 
that efficient, flameless, smoke- 
less, easily confined and localized 
electric heat is the one answer to 
your problem... but:yowrmachine 
would be improved by better 
heating units. Why don’t you 
do what so many other manufac- 
turers of machines and devices 
using heat have done for many 
years? Take your heating prob- 
lem to Cutler-Hammer! Cutler- 
Hammer Pyroflex Electric Heat- 
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THE BETTER ELECTRIC 
HEATING UNITS 





es from Ato? 


ing Units are standard on the very 
finest water heaters, metal melt- 
ing pots, packaging machines, 
stills and sterilizers, hat making 
machinery, shoe machinery... 
just to mention a few. They are 
the product of nearly fifty years’ 
experience in designing and 
manufacturing dependable heat- 
ing units worthy of the Cutler- 
Hammer reputation. Their record 
for having helped build reputa- 
tions for the machines and devices 
they have served not only justifies 
your confidence but recommends 
your course of action. Write to- 
day! CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
1462 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 
1, Wisconsin, 








Special Report 





ey 


. . . Physically unfit 
will not be used by UMT 


their first definite information on what 
will be expected of their sons if UMT js 
approved. 

Here is that part of the story: 

A trainee’s future will follow the 
outline shown by the chart on page 47, 

At 18, a youth will report to a draft 
board and register. If he is 17 when he 
graduates from high school, as many 
youths are, he will be able to volunteer 
for induction ahead of his regular term, 

At 18'/2, the registrant will be eligible 
for call to duty at any time, and calls 
will come almost automatically for most 
youths at this age, when the system is 
running full: blast. 

Upon call, a youth will report to a 
nearby induction station where he will 
get a physical and mental examination 
like that given to any recruit. Physical 
standards will be the same as now. A 
youth can be taken if he can see at 20 
feet what a person with normal vision 
perceives at 400, provided vision is 
correctable; if he has lost two fingers 
on either hand; if he has a disability 
like a club foot, in slight degree; -if he 
is capable of absorbing a fourth-grade 
education. 

Standards like these will still eliminate 
one youth out of five. Disqualified youths 
are not to be used at all. The armed 
forces decided that it would cost more 
than it would be worth to rehabilitate 
such men, or try to use them in non- 
combat jobs, or send them to civilian 
work. The original “universal service” 
proposals provided for some noncombat 
forces. Men who are turned down will 
be subject to periodic re-examination for 
several years, however, except where dis- 
ability is obviously permanent. 

After selection for training, a youth 
will be inducted into the National Se- 
curity Training Corps, a new military or- 
ganization. Then he will be assigned to 
an NSTC unit of one of the armed 
forces. He can state a preference, but 
there is a 50 per cent chance that he will 
end up in the Army in any case. 

The Army is assured one half of all 
inductees under present plans. Navy 
and Air Force will get the rest, except 
for a small number for the Marines. 

Where a trainee goes next depends 
on where he lives. Army and Marine 
trainees will be sent to the nearest re- 
cruit training center, in most cases. 
Navy’s youths will report to one of three 
big new centers to be built on the East, 


~ West and Gulf Coasts. The Air Force 


plans some new air bases for UMT train- 
ing, too. 

In-training, a youth will be treated 
just as recruits are treated now. He will 
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How to “Corral” 


Wild Horsepower. 


Gasoline is, of course, a tremendous source of horse- 
power— but this energy is first controlled through the 
mixing of fuel and air in the carburetor of an engine. 


In the laboratories of the Engineering Staff at the 
General Motors Technical Center where automotive 
carburetors are tested, this control is made even 
more complete by keeping temperature and humidity 
so constant that the volatility of the gasoline is not 
affected. Only in this way can standardized carburetor 
flow tests be made possible. 


Uniform temperature and humidity are maintained — 
in this particular laboratory —by means of a remote 
installation of Frigidaire Air Conditioning equipment. 
But whatever your own plant’s air conditioning needs 
are, you'll find that Frigidaire has the equipment to 
meet your needs quickly and inexpensively. 


Small workrooms and offices can be air conditioned 
with Frigidaire Room Conditioners. For large aréas, 
Frigidaire Self-Contained Air Conditioners can be in- 
stalled quickly with no interruptions to work sched- 
ules. They require little or no duct work and no 
major alterations. Frigidaire Central Systems are also 
available for a wide range of applications. 


For details, call your nearby Frigidaire Dealer, Distrib- 
utor or Factory Branch. And ask, too, for Frigidaire’s 
free Refrigeration Security Analysis. Look in the 
Yellow Pages of your phone book. Or write to the 
Frigidaire Division of General Motors, Dayton 1, 


Ohio. In Canada, Leaside (Toronto 17), Ontario. 


Frigidaire reserves the right to change specifications, or 


discontinue models, withous notice. 



















































Frigidaire Air Conditioning keeps temperature and humidity 
constant in laboratory where carburetors are tested. 100% 
fresh air eliminates possibility of exploding gasoline vapors. 


FRIGIDAIRE =é¥ 


Over 400 Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Products for Offices 
Laboratories - Processing - Precision Assembly - Storage Areas 
Plant Lunchrooms + Medical Departments - Water and Liquid Cooling 


FREE! For helpful information about Frigid- 
aire products and their applications, send 
for interesting new booklet that tells about 
a few of the many opportunities in Frigidaire 
refrigeration and air conditioning equipment 
for the manufacturing and processing indus- 
tries. Use coupon below. 


Frigidaire Division 

General Motors Corporation 
1514 Amelia Street, 

Dayton 1, Ohio 


Please send me a copy of Frigidaire 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
Equipment for the Manufacturing and 
Processing Industries. 





Pharmaceuticals and vitamin products 
are safeguarded in this Frigidaire-equipped 
storage room. These products can lose poten- 
cy rapidly at temperatures above 50°. With 
tefrigeration, manufacturers can maintain 
larger inventories, and doctors and druggists 
are assured of full-strength products. 





Employees feel better and work better, 
when they get nourishing meals from a 
Frigidaire-equipped plant cafeteria. Frigid- 
aire products include reach-in refrigerators, 
low-temperature cabinets, compressors, cool- 
ing units, beverage coolers, ice makers, water 
coolers and air conditioning equipment. 
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Wool Felt is used 
in countless products. . 
It cushions, absorbs, seals» 
lubricates, insulates, 
polishes, shields, sound 
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WESTERN 


4035-4117 Ogden Ave. 
Chicago 23, Illinois 


WORKS 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
MANUFACTURERS AND CUTTERS OF WOOL FELTS 
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Special Report 





Three courses open 
after six months’ training 


get the same food, the same uniform— 
with a special NSTC shoulder patch— 
and basically the same discipline. There 
once was an idea that UMT should pro- 
vide a general body-building course, and 
little else. That idea is out. Plans now 
are to turn out soldiers, sailors and air- 
men, quickly and efficiently. 

Army youths will get an infantryman’s 
basic training with gun and _ bayonet, 
close-order drill, physical conditioning, 
simulated combat. Navy and Air Force 
trainees will get some basic military 
drill and conditioning, but the emphasis 
will be on schooling and practice in 
semi-civilian skills that those services 
empléy. 

Youths will get $30 a month in cash. 
Dependent parents will be paid an al- 





—Dept. of Defense 


BATTLE TRAINING FOR YOUTHS 
Coming: European-style conscription? 


lowance, probably about $100 a month, 
in addition. There will be week-end 
leaves, where schedules permit. But 
trainees will have to make up for longer 
absences, such as emergency leaves be- 
cause of sickness at home. 

After six months of training, includ- 
ing time required for induction and dis- 
charge, the UMT graduate will be of- 
fered several choices. 

He will be urged to volunteer for a 
four-year hitch in the regular forces. 

Youths who turn that down will be of- 
fered a chance to stay for an extra six 
months only, just long enough to com- 
plete certain technical courses. 

Trainees who prefer to go home after 
six months will be discharged from the 
NSTC and assigned to the Ready Re- 
serve. The Ready Reserve is to be sub- 
ject to quick call, by the President, for 
any emergency action such as in Korea. 











FERS EXCELLENT 
PORT FACILITIES | 


Located at the top of 
the Latin American trade 
world, Florida's aoe 
deep-water ports are — 
equipped to — t e 
increased 
brought ondety 
ing growth d 
past decade. 


ideally located 
d water ship- 
vail- 


Plant sites. 
for rail an 
ping, are readily a A 
able to new business an 
industry in fast-growing 


Florida. 
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yy SUMMER 


i you are interested in go- 
ing into business in Florida, 
write us, stating type cf business. 
We will send you helpful bookle’ 
on: Florida’s Fast-Growing Markets. 


STATE OF FLORiDA 


3103C Commission Building, Tallahassee 
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. . . College students 
can complete school year 


Youths who go into an Organized Re- 
serve unit of the Ready Reserve, and 
train regularly, will be eligible for the 
Standby Reserve after three vears. The 
Standby Reserve is to be subject to call 
only upon declaration of war by Con- 
gress. 

Youths who do not join an Organized 
Reserve unit will be held in the Ready 
Reserve, subject to immediate call as 
individuals, for seven and one-half years. 
The National Guard wants authority to 
draft some youths into its ranks, and 
will ask Congress to write that into the 
pending UMT and Reserve legislation. 

The prospect, thus, for most youths, is 
that they will be taking some part-time 
military training for at least three and 
one-half years after high school ends. 

And all youths will remain subject to 
call in case of war for a total of eight 
years. After that they will pass into the 
Retired Reserve, unless they elect to re- 
main active in Reserve units and earn 
retirement benefits. In the Retired Re- 
serve, 2 man’s name and address will be 
kept on file, but he will be in the last 
group to be called involuntarily under 
any circumstances. 

Unlike their fathers, who had a 
chance to cut all ties with the armed 
forces when discharged from active duty, 
the UMT graduates of the future will 
always remain part of the country’s mili- 
tary reserve, if Congress passes the plan 
now presented. 

Other features of UMT are im- 
portant. 

Draft boards will. decide who is to 
get deferred. Most deferments will be 
temporary. In rare cases, of extreme 
hardship, for instance, some deferments 
conceivably last indefinitely. 

College students will not be yanked 
out of classes in the middle of a school 
year. They are to get one automatic 
postponement, to the end of the year, if 
called while in college. Only one other 
special rule will apply for students. After 
graduation from six months’ basic train- 
ing, premedical and some science stu- 
dents will be allowed to start and finish 
college without further interruption. 
After graduation, they will take up their 
Reserve obligations. 

That is the picture on UMT. It is sup- 
posed eventually to replace the present, 
relatively harsh, draft system. A small- 
scale “pilot plant” UMT program might 
get under way before 1954, but man- 
power experts say that the plan will not 

running full blast until mid-1954 or 
ater. Congress, of course, may drop or 
side-step the whole idea. UMT is still an 
issue, and 1952 is an election year. 
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WHY PANTHERS PULL 
NO PUNCHES 


Over the foaming wake of its carrier, one of our 
Navy’s most aggressive fighters, the GRUMMAN 
PANTHER, comes in low for landing. Since early 
in the Korean War, PANTHERS have demon- 
strated two traditional Grumman characteris- 
tics. The ability to hit hard and the ruggedness 
to take punishment and return “home.” 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 




















50 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


“$8000 cash vanishes from store’s 
unlocked safe. Owner has insurance 
against burglary but not mysterious 
disappearance. He thought he was 
insured. His loss—$8000.” 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different gaps in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by thinking 
you're fully insured. Know you have full 
insurance protection. Be safe, not sorry. 


See your AMICO agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company paying 
dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO’S 

valuable new booklet, 
29Gapsin Your Bridge 
to Security, today. It 
may save you money! 





AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE COMPANY 
4760 Sheridan Road i 

Chicago 40, Illinois 

Please mail me my FREE copy of 29 Gaps in | 
Your Bridge to Security. 


PNG. ios ved cccscveccccesseseeeseemes 
BEBE. cic ccvvcccccccccvcccesceseson se 5 t 
ee pr an | 


Svdston of He ifr a Farsecrarice 
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Wanted: Sure-fire Plan 
To Halt Defense Strikes 


How to stop strikes that hurt 
the defense effort is a growing 
problem. Government has little 
power, short of court action. 

Injunctions are saved for big 
emergencies. Seizure is not popu- 
lar. Labor leaders are not ready 
for a no-strike pledge. 

White House and unions can‘t 
agree on what is and what is not 
a defense strike. It all adds up to 
an early showdown. 


A growing wave of strikes is forcing 
a major test of the Government's 
methods of handling stoppages that 
affect defense output. 

Key industries are being hit by strikes 
and threats of strikes. The world’s larg- 
est port was crippled by a wildcat strike 
of New York dock workers. Atomic- 
energy plants have been hampered. A 
rail strike was threatened. Auto workers 
closed plants of Borg-Warner. Aircraft 
production and other phases of the de- 
fense program have been slowed down 
by strikes. 

Present methods of combating strikes 
are not as drastic as those of World War 
II. The Government has not asked for a 
no-strike pledge from unions. When a 


aie 





ARMY RECRUITS DOCK WORKERS TO LOAD SHIPS 
For different strikes, 


strike threatens the arms program, the 
White House can refer the dispute to 
the Wage Stabilization Board, with a 
request that the men go back to work. 
If the strike is called off, the Wage 
Board recommends terms of settlement, 
but cannot compel either side to accept 
them. 

If the workers refuse to go back to 
work, the White House sometimes may 
ask for an injunction. But this is a step 
that is taken only in rare cases. 

Railroad strikes are handled under a 
World War I law that enables the Gov- 
ernment to seize the lines. The railroads, 
in fact, have been under technical con- 
trol of the Government since August, 
1950. Injunctions can be obtained under 
this law if a union strikes against Goy- 
ernment operation. 

It is what to do about the run-of-the 
mine defense strikes that is bothering 
officials. They could ask for a no-strike 
pledge covering defense plants, but this 
would be rejected by unions unless some 
agency were given authority to make 
binding decisions in the disputes. And 
employers are not ready to accept a 
plan that would give such powers to a 
governmental agency. 

Industry spokesmen would like to 
see more injunctions issued against de- 
fense strikes, but the Administration has 
avoided use of injunctions wherever pos- 
sible. Labor is strongly opposed to them. 
As of now, officials are relying chiefly 
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different remedies 
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on tightening the existing methods of 
handling big strikes. 

Unusual problems face the media- 
tors in many of the present disputes. 
These problems complicate the task of 
ending or averting strikes. 

Dock workers in New York posed a 
difficult problem when they struck against 
a wage settlement that had been reached 
by their own union leaders and had 
been ratified by a membership vote. 
Top officials of the AFL Longshoremen’s 
Union argued that the 10-cent raise they 
had negotiated was as much as the steve- 
dores were entitled to under Govern- 
ment wage rules. Officials of some local 
unions demanded that the increase be 
boosted to 25 cents an hour. The workers 
received $2 an hour before the agree- 
ment was negotiated. 

Since an agreement already had been 
reached by the employers and top union 
officials, the case was not of the kind 
usually referred to the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board. The Board’s function in such 
cases is to recommend terms of a con- 
tract, but the terms already had been 
worked out and accepted by vote of the 
union members. The membership vote, 
however, was challenged and the strik- 
ing faction demanded an election super- 
vised by outsiders. 

The Army, unable to wait for medi- 
ators to work out a compromise, started 
to recruit stevedores as temporary Civil 
Service employes to load supplies for 
Korea and European military posts. 

The Government could have used 
stronger measures at once, such as as- 
signing troops to load the ships, but offi- 
cials decided against a get-tough policy 
except as a last resort. Use of injunc- 
tions also was rejected as an immedi- 
ate remedy on the ground that a court 
order against the union would be de- 
fied by the strikers. 

Auto workers presented the Govern- 
ment with a different sort of problem in 
a walkout at 10‘ plants of Borg-Warner 
Corp. The issue was whether a union 
could refuse to call off a strike because 
it decided that defense production was 
not seriously affected. Walter P. Reu- 
ther, auto-union head, found that the 
Government is not giving labor leaders 
the power to make such a decision, as 
the White House stood by its original 
ruling that the walkout was hampering 
defense production and that the strikers 
must return to their jobs. 

Other issues complicated the Borg- 
Warner dispute. The union demanded 
that bargaining on a plant basis be 
dropped in favor of one big agreement 
to cover 10 plants where the United Auto 
Workers has contracts. A complaint was 
issued by the National Labor Relations 
Board against the UAW, on the ground 
that it refused to bargain with manage- 
ment at one of the firm’s plants. The 
Company wanted to bargain on a plant 
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Another record harvest of Soybeans in 
America seems certain for 1951. Each 
year, this Miracle Crop wins a more im- 
portant place as a keystone of agricultural 
prosperity. Especially is this true in the 
Great Midwest, where more than half of 
the nation’s Soybeans is grown in four 
rich farm states served by 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 


For years, the M. & St. L. has been a 
leader in promoting Soybeans in its terri- 
tory. It has worked hard to increase 
production and improve quality of the 
crop, along with providing efficient 
transportation for Soybeans and their 
many products. 

Since 1871, the M. & St. L. has been an 
important carrier of products of fertile 
farms. Today a modern, Diesel-powered 
Railway, it networks some of the richest 
Soybean areas and directly serves several 
large processing plants. 


Fast Dependable Freight Service 
for Agriculture and Industry Since 1871 
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Minneapolis & St. L 


General Offices: 111 East Franklin Avenue, 


ouis Ratkway 
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Greatest Soybean Harvest 
Forecast for 1951 


In 1951, the Soybean crop is expected 
to be the greatest in history. Last 
year, the United States harvested 
287,010,000 bushels, then an all- 
time record. Of this enormous crop, 
154,223,000 bushels or 54 per cent 
was grown in the four M. & St. L. 
states: 94,752,000 bushels in Illinois; 
42,262,000 in lowa; 16,384,000 in 
Minnesota; and 825,000 in South 
Dakota. 

This year, the acreage is even 
larger than in 1950, when 13,291,000 
acres were harvested for Soybeans, 
in addition to 2,117,000 acres grown 
for hay, pasturage and fertilizer. 
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Do you have a processing or 
fabricating problem involv- 
ing paper? Does your prod- 
uct require some specific 
characteristic in paper — per- 
haps unusual strength, de- 
pendable uniformity, resist- 
ance to heat, moisture or 
acids ? 








True, there are thousands of — 
tons of paper available, but 
MOSINEE — ‘‘more than 
paper’’—is produced only in 
limited quantity to meet the 
most exacting requirements. 
MOSINEE “paperologists” 
are available to help you. 







MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 


MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


Essential Paper Manufacturers 
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... Railroad firemen 
revive threat of strike 


basis, holding that each plant is operated 
separately. 

This brought two Government boards 
into possible conflict on the question of 


whether there should be one big con-- 


tract. WSB is supposed to defer to the 
NLRB on an issue that properly belongs 
before the latter agency. 
Electrical-equipment employes rep- 
resented by the left-wing United Elec- 
trical Workers are threatening to call 
strikes in order to win wage increases 
that go beyond official ceilings and be- 
yond what the rival CIO union in the 
industry has accepted. Similar threats 
in the past by Albert J. Fitzgerald, 
president of the left-wing outfit, have 





: —Harris & Ewing 
UAW‘S WALTER REUTHER 
Who decides what hurts defense? 


not always been carried out. He is not 
likely to get more for his union than 
the rival CIO Electrical Workers re- 
ceived—an increase of 2% per cent plus 
a provision for cost-of-living adjust- 
ments. 

Locomotive firemen, in announcing 
last week that members were being 
alerted for a strike, were making another 
effort to get the long-stalled railroad 
wage dispute moving again. The Fire- 
men’s Brotherhood knew that it would 
be risking heavy fines if it struck against 
the Government. Seizure of the roads 
was prompted by a strike call issued in 
August, 1950, by Conductors and Train- 
men. The latter union has since settled 
with the railroads for a pay raise of 33 
cents an hour for yard employes and 18% 
cents for crews in over-the-road service. 
In addition, cost-of-living adjustments 





It pays to 
do business in 
New York State 


| Your emergency expansion 





program can be expedited by 
New York State. To help you 
establish a new plant quickly, 
New York State will be glad 
| to recommend appropriate lo- 

cations and supply informa- 
tion on subcontractors, labor, 
raw materials, power, water, 
fuel and transportation. For a 
booklet describing the helpful 
services offered businessmen, 
write for ‘Industrial Location 
Services.”’ N. Y. State Dept. 
of Commerce, Room 177, 112 
| State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 
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This year give Stuckey’s famed Southern 


PECANS 


PECAN CANDIES and ASSORTMENTS 


Wholesome gifts like these are appreciated more because 
they can be taken home and placed under the tree. Pleas- 
ure shared by wives and children cement friendships. Our 
Candies, Pecans, Tropical Jellies, Gift Assortments are 
beautifully packaged; guaranteed fresh. Our smoked hams, 
country style, have wonderful flavor. 


WE SHIP FOR YOU—GIFT WRAP! 

Send today for catalog. Many suggestions, a complete price 
range. Your selections gift-wrapped individually. We mail 
to your list with card, or ship all to you. Generous quan- 
tity discounts, open account rated firms. Now serving 
thousands. Listed below are 4 favorites. Prices include post- 
age, except on hams. Order to see how wonderfully good! 
PAPER SHELLS—U.S. No. 1 Choice Pecans, 5lb. bag $3.50 
MAPLE PECAN PRALINES—40 to the lb. box .65 
HICKORY SMOKED HAMS—Sugar cured, per Ib... 1.05 
ASS’T. GB-3: Contains box Pralines, lb. jar toasted 
pecan halves, lb. jar sugared and spiced halves, 2 
jars tropical jellies; 2 Ihs. selected pecans _ 6.75 


Write, wire today for Free Catalog 


| Stackeys snot 
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.. . WSB faces test 
if its terms are rejected 


are given automatically. The railroads 
have virtually agreed to wage demands 
of the Firemen similar to those granted 
the Trainmen. The chief stumbling block 
is changes in six operating rules de- 
manded by the roads. 

Other strikes or threats of strikes 
are keeping federal mediators busy in 
many industries. In numerous cases, the 
disputes do not affect defense produc- 
tion and therefore are not sent to the 
Wage Stabilization Board for action. 
In practically all cases where defense 
disputes are referred to the Board by 
the White House, the unions involved 
call off the strikes while the Board con- 
siders the case. This still leaves open 
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UEW’S ALBERT FITZGERALD 
Can he go the CIO one better? 


the question whether a strike might be 
resumed in the event the union rejects 
the WSB’s settlement proposal, or if the 
union accepts and the employer refuses 
the terms. 

The Administration has not announced 
what it will do if and when that situa- 
tion arises. Officials would like to defer 
that showdown as long as possible. 


ClO Seeks to End 
Interunion Fights 


Employers have an equal stake with 
Workers in efforts now being made to 
end family fighting among CIO unions. 
This is the fighting that often breaks out 
when two or more CIO unions are bat- 
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These are Institutions 


© HOTELS, MOTELS 

@ SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 

© HOSPITALS, SANITARIUMS 
© RESTAURANTS, CAFETERIAS 


@ GOVERNMENT AND 
MILITARY INSTITUTIONS 


®@. PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
INSTITUTIONS 


@ INDUSTRIAL CAFETERIAS 


©@ CLUBS, POST EXCHANGES, 
OFFICERS’ CLUBS 

® QUARTERMASTER AND 
SUPPLY CORPS 

® ARMY, NAVAL AND 
AIRFORCE BASES 

@ SHIPYARDS, ORDNANCE 


PLANTS, ENGINEERING 
CORPS 


@ TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEMS 


YOUR PRODUCT 


6s assured 
GREATER 
ACCEPTANCE 


when aduertised tu 
INSTITUTIONS 
Magazine 


MONG the top management and other executive 


© JOBBERS, DEALERS 


personnel charged with the administrative respon- 
sibilities of these institutions, INSTITUTIONS Magazine 
ranks as the number one business publication. They 
recognize, in INSTITUTIONS Magazine, their most depend- 





able, most authentic source of information on all matters 


pertaining to institutions management. They look to 


The MAN who signs 
the subscription order 


for INSTITUTIONS Magazine and ever-increasing problems that face them today. 
is They have genuine confidence in the pages of INSTI- 


INSTITUTIONS Magazine for the answers to the complex 


The MAN whe signs 
the purchase order 
for your products 


TUTIONS Magazine and that’s why, when your product 
story appears regularly in these pages, its acceptance 


ete coum, is assured. 
HOW INSTITUTIONS AVOID OLD ACE 


scoeeeente nes Se terre teen 









if you are not a, with the vastness of 

the institutions field and with the only pub- 
lications serving all of its many segments, 
write us today or... 


CONSULT YOUR 
ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 

















PUBLICATIONS 


1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
























this might work 





for drive-ins... 


BUT...there’s an easier 


way to get BUSINESS 
in the NEW 
CONSTRUCTION FIELD 


DODGE REPORTS give you prospects 
not only ready to buy but who are going 
to be sold soon by someone. Is that some- 
one you? 


Manufacturers, contractors, suppliers 
have depended upon Dodge Reports for 
years to find out who is building what, 
where and when. 


Dodge Reports result from daily in- 
vestigations by over 900 trained news 
gatherers 
who get new 
building 
factsstraight 
from own- 
ers, archi- 
tects, engi- 
neers, con- 
tractors and 
many other 
sources. In 
effect these men are on the payroll of 
Dodge Subscribers, performing the first 
step in every sale—discovery of a need 
for what you sell. 


DODGE 
REPORTS 


tell you 


who to sell — 


when to sell 





Dodge Reports are screened to meet 
your needs. You select the trading areas, 
large or small, in which you are interested, 
anywhere east of the Rockies. You specify 
the jobs you want reported by type of 
construction—minimum valuation—stage 
of development. You will then receive 
comprehensive information on every job 
thus selected and reported daily to you. 

Find out how Dodge Reports help you 
land new business. Write for new book, 
“Dodge Reports—How to Use Them 
Effectively”, or call the F. W. Dodge 
office near you. 


DODGE REPORTS ia’t 





We 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS DIVISION 

F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 4,,,ounet 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 


Timely, accurate, comprehensive 
construction news service 
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... Unions could refuse 
to submit dispute to umpire 


tling for the right to represent workers 
in a certain plant. 

Disputes over jurisdiction have dis- 
rupted employer-worker relations in many. 
plants. Often they have resulted in 
defeat for both or all unions involved. 
Up to now, no successful machinery 


has been worked out to settle these 
disputes. 
The CIO executive board now is 


considering a proposal to submit squab- 
bles of this kind to an umpire. The um- 
pire’s decisions would be binding on 
unions that agreed to submit their dis- 
putes. No union, however, would be com- 
pelled to submit its jurisdiction disputes 
to the umpire. 
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CHEMICAL WORKERS’ WAGNER 
. . . other unions ganged up 


Former Senator Frank P. Graham, of 
North Carolina, has been mentioned as 
a possible umpire. Graham is director 
of the Labor Department’s man-power 
office but has been on leave while act- 
ing as mediator between India and Paki- 
stan for the United Nations. 

Behind the move of the CIO is the 
growing number of battles among CIO 
unions prior to  collective-bargaining 
elections. When two or more CIO unions 
seek bargaining rights in the same plant, 
they attack each other in leaflets and in 
speeches. On some occasions, they have 
fought so hard that no union was able 
to get a majority of votes. 

An incident of that kind occurred 
last summer in a National Carbon Co. 
plant in Cleveland. Three CIO affiliates, 
the Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers, 
the Electrical Workers and the Oil 
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EXECUTIVES 





A Convenient 
to business and social 
‘activities, the Essex House over- 
looks famous Central Park and 
offers an address of distinction. 
Beautifully redecorated and 
refurnished. Many rooms with 
Television. 
Rooms with bath from $8 to $17. 
Suites with complete serving pantry from $18. 
Chicago Office-Central 6-6846 
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160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH » NEW YORK 
Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President &% Managing Dir. 
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... Rivalry among unions 
often brings defeat to all 


Workers, appeared on the first ballot at 
the plant. The Chemical Workers got the 
most votes but not a majority, making a 
runoff necessary. In the runoff, a ma- 
jority of the employes voted to have no 
union in the shop. The Chemical Workers 
trailed by four votes. 

The defeat was blamed on the two 
other CIO unions by Martin Wagner, 
president of the Chemical union. He 
contended that the attacks of the rival 
outfits had turned workers against his 
group. Since that setback, Wagner has 
been pushing top CIO officials to get 
jurisdictional machinery set up. 

In another election fight, three CIO 
unions appeared upon the ballot—the 
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FRANK P. GRAHAM 
. . . Umpire for unions? 


Steelworkers, Electrical Workers and 
Auto Workers. There have been other 
cases where two or more CIO affiliates 
tried to organize the same plant. Most 
of the feuding has taken place in the 
chemical, oil, electrical-equipment, auto- 
parts, steel and farm-implement _ in- 
dustries. 

Results of the CIO plan, if success- 
ful, will bring mixed reactions from 
employers. Some companies will wel- 
come an end to interunion disputes in 
their plants. It will mean fewer organ- 
izing drives, less interference with pro- 
duction. On the other hand, some em- 
ployers will not be happy about it. They 
may have found that, when two CIO 
unions get into a fight, the plant stays 
unorganized. With CIO unions pulling 
together, the organizing drives may be 
more efficient. 
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rime Mover... 


of the goods this country needs for national defense, and for 
its daily life and work, is the flanged wheel on the steel rail. 
Day and night —all across the face of the nation — at all 
seasons of the year—freight trains roll, carrying raw mate- 
rials and finished goods, products of farm and forest and mine, 
of mill and factory. 

Doing the big, basic transportation job that nothing else 
can do, the railroads need adequate income based on today’s 
cost of operation. Only in this way can they be kept fit to do 
their job—the job of moving more tons of freight, more miles, 
at a lower average charge than any other form of general 
public transportation in the world. 


Association of American Railroads 


ze WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





“ih 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 
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STOCK MARKET: WHERE IT STANDS 


Profits, Taxes Up, Dividends Stable 


Is the bull market over? What's 
behind the dip in stocks? In- 
vestors, looking over shares, need 
to know a lot of factors. 

Generally, no signs point to a 
business setback. Earnings, after 
taxes, however, are running low- 
er than last year. 

But the prospect varies by in- 
dustries. Investors are tending to 
shop carefully when putting their 
money in stocks. 

Over 26 months, without serious in- 
terruption, the level of prices in the 
stock market rose by about 115 points. 
In that time, the price of many stocks 
almost doubled. Others lagged behind 
the broad general rise. 

Then on October 19, and again on 
October 22, stocks suffered a sharp set- 
back. Prices on an average slipped to 14 
points below the September high, giv- 
ing up a moderate part of the gain in a 
long bull market. Immediately questions 
were raised. What had happened? Was 


Ups and Downs 
In Stock Prices 
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this the end of a bull market? Was the 
profit outlook suddenly darker? Were 
stocks heralding an approaching reces- 
sion? 

Most signs pointed to what is called a 
“technical reaction” in a bull market. 
There has been little change in the fun- 
damental situation, influenced basically 
by huge Government spending on re- 
armament—an influence that will keep 
production booming. 

Yet there was one basic development 
that affected the market outlook. A 
whole procession of profit statements 
for the third quarter of this year showed 
a decline in corporate earnings from a 
year ago. The tax increase is hitting 
many companies very hard. Taxes often 
are taking more out of earnings than cor- 
porations are able to retain for their own 
purposes or for paying dividends to 
stockholders. A big windfall in year-end 
dividends is much less likely than a year 
ago. 

Even so, a close examination indicates 
that the position of equities, in general, 
is not so bad. Basic conditions point to 
these conclusions: 

Earnings statements now clearing 
are probably the worst that will be seen 
for a year or so. A good many companies, 


















in earlier months, failed to take the 
latest tax increase into account. New re. 
serves to pay those higher taxes are piling 
up in the second half of the year. This 
gives a somewhat distorted picture of 
corporate earnings, with profits over. 
stated for the first half of the year and 
understated for the second half. 

Business prospects, moreover, point 
to a* rising volume of activity for many 
companies in the year ahead. Profits for 
these concerns, before taxes, probably 
will be pushed higher than ever. Taxes 
will take a big bite out of 1952 earnings, 
but not much more than is being taken 
out of 1951 profits. 

Result is that many concerns probably 
will report as much net profit, after 
taxes, for 1952 as for 1951, or more. That 
will leave sizable sums to be distributed 
in dividends. 

Unless corporations decide that they 
must retain more money for internal 
financing than they are holding back this 
year, dividend payments for 1952 prob- 
ably will not drop more than 8 per cent 
under 1951. 

Common stocks generally appear to 
be conservatively priced when appraised 
against prices for corporate bonds. The 
average yield on a selected list of com- 


Stocks vs. Bonds 
In Bull and Bear Markets 


Industrial Corporate 
Stocks Bonds 
1929 (eu market) | $3.50 $5.34 


1932 (Gear Maret) | 7.00 7.69 
1937 (Gun market) | 3.80 3.87 
1938 (Gear market) | 5.20 4.36 
1939 (eu Market) | 3.60 3.95 
1942 (Bear marret) | 7.70 3.34 
1946 (eu market) | 3.20 2.11 
1949 (Gear market) | 7.20 3.00 
NOW (Gui market) 6.03 3.08 








Average Return per $100 


(Source: Moody's Investors Service) 
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F YOU think all big circulations are cross-sections of all 

O ft kinds of people, you’re about to discover something NEW: 
Better Homes & Gardens, one of the 3 biggest man-woman 

magazines, is read—avidly—by husbands and wives alike, 


for just one momentous reason: To find out what’s new, 
what’s better, what’s for THEM, in every phase of modern living! 


You see, these selected multimillions have BUY on their 
minds. Their very preference for BH&G is what automati- 
cally screens out all but the best potential customers for you. 


When these BUY-minded families pore over BH&G, they 


Ps ¢ aren't diverting themselves with fiction, sensationalism or 

general information. They’re consulting their family friend 

IS T IS and counsellor about their needs of today—their plans 
for tomorrow. 


AND—when they meet your name, your product, your 
service, on BH&G’s pages, something clicks—a sale starts 
perking—AND—these families have the means to convert 
their buying urge into action! 


Do you know of any other market so BIG and so selective? 
Surely you can use all the facts about BH&G’s 3?2-million 
families—screened for the BUY on their minds! 


lts 3!-million better-income 
families are screened for 
the BUY on their minds! 


























dort YOU 
Ay Stocks? 


Because you think you can’t af- 
ford to? 


Because you’re afraid that 
there’s too much risk? 


Because you think a broker 
won't bother with your $500... 
saves his service and his help for 
big customers only? 


Or, because you really don’t 
know too much about stocks or 
how you buy them anyway? 


If that’s how you feel about 
investing, we think you'll want 
to read “What Everybody Ought 
To Know ... About This Stock 
and Bond Business.” 








It’s written for you—a four- 
page pamphlet that answers the 
common questions anybody 
might ask—answers them in the 
plainest English possible. 


If you’ve never bought stocks 
before, we think you'll find those 
answers interesting, helpful — 
yes, and surprising, too. 


There’s no charge for “What 
Everybody Ought To Know... 
About This Stock and Bond Busi- 
ness,’”’ of course. 


If you'd like a copy, just ask 
for our pamphlet on stocks and 
send your request to— 


Department SA-81 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 
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. . . Business outlook 
is market's best assurance 


mon stocks, as the chart on page 58 
shows, amounted to 6.03 per cent at re- 
cent prices. The yield on corporate bonds 
averaged 3.08 per cent. 

The “spread” between stoek yields 
and bond yields would appear to favor 
stocks as an attraction for the investor’s 
dollar. 

In fact, the spread of 2.95 percentage 
points is much larger than the spread that 
prevailed in other bull markets. In 1929, 
bonds were yielding more than stocks. 
Yields were approximately even in 1937. 
In 1946, the advantage for stocks was 
only .49 percentage point. The recent 
bull market has not pushed stock prices 
as high in relation to bonds as other bull 
markets. 

Factors also are present that may oper- 
ate against the development of a rapidly 
falling market. The strongest factor is 
the outlook for general business activity. 
There is no indication at all of any major 
business recession. Government spending 
is almost a guarantee against a general 
setback. 

Then there is the absence of specula- 
tion. There is not much speculative money 
in the market. Brokers’ loans—a measure 
of the amount of money borrowed to buy 
stocks—stood at 667 million dollars in 
September. That was only a fraction of 
the 8.5 billion dollars in brokers’ loans in 
September, 1929, the month before the 
crash. It was substantially less than the 
billion dollars borrowed on stocks in 
1937, at the height of another boom. 

Investors in common stocks are re- 
quired to use more of their own money 
when they buy. Margin requirements are 
75 per cent, which means that a buyer of 
stock must put up at least three fourths 
of the purchase price. In 1929, margins 
were as low as 15 per cent. Declines in 
the market at the present time, there- 
fore, are not likely to force many in- 
vestors to unload. 

Trading activity, furthermore, has been 
moderate when compared with other 
periods near the top of bull markets. In 
September, for example, 36.4 million 
shares were traded, only 1.3 per cent of 
the number of shares listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. In September, 
1929, the turnover was 100 million 
shares—9.6 per cent of the list. In March, 
1937, at another peak, 50.3 million shares 
were traded, or 3.6 per cent of the list. 
Even in May, 1946, nearly 2 per cent of 
the list changed hands. 

Finally, there is the existence of a lot 
of cash looking for investment. People’s 
savings are high. Pension funds are large 
and growing. Signs are that this money 
will tend to flow into common-stock pur- 
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INVESTMENT 


Every business manager is expected 
to repay his salary in terms of results. 


Moopy’s can do just that in man- 
aging your investments. Nine out of 
10 clients stay with us year after 
year — strong, implicit proof of the 
kind of results achieved. 


For a moderate fee you can enjoy the 
benefits of completely personal in- 
vestment management by a firm wi 
the maturity of 35 years’ experience 
in supervising personal and institu 
tional portfolios. 


A qualified personal adviser, working 
directly under Moody’s Investment 
Committee, will bring to bear all the 
factual and analytical resources of the 
Moody organization in keeping your 
funds profitably and safely invested. 








To receive our new booklet “MOODY'S PER- 
SONAL MANAGEMENT SERVICE,” simply clip 
this coupon to your letterhead and mail today. 


NAME 








MOODYS 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


65 Broadw ay, New York 6 
Hollingsworth Bldg., Los Angeles 14 
105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3 
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. . » Chemical stocks 
yield 3.8 per cent, autos 13.6 


chases at indications of favorable prices 
in relation to returns on investments. 

Average prices of stocks, more- 
over, tend to cover up important details. 
Not all shares of all companies partici- 
pated in the boom, and not all companies 
have been hit by the recent decline. An 
analysis of the yields of stocks in various 
industrial groups points up these dif- 
ferences. 

“Growth” industries—industries that 
are expected to expand—have been 
priced high in relation to dividends. 
Returns from chemical companies, for 
example, are only 3.8 per cent; yield in 
the drug industry is 3.9 per cent; oils 
are yielding 4.6 per cent and office- 
equipment companies, 4 per cent. These 
industries were leaders in the bull market. 

At the other end of the scale are high- 
yielding stocks on the basis of recent 
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QUOTATIONS BOARD 
. a “technical reaction” 


prices. Auto companies are paying 13.6 
per cent; auto-equipment companies, 8.8 
per cent; steel companies, 8.1 per cent. 
Machinery and farm-equipment com- 
panies yield above 7 per cent. The yield 
from shares in these industries is con- 
siderably higher than in either of the bull 
markets in 1937 and 1946. This suggests 
that prices of stocks in these fields may 
now be conservative. 

In line with the averages are yields 
from the food and beverage industries, 
nonferrous metals and electrical-equip- 
ment companies. 

ese variations indicate that investors 
have been quite selective in their choice 
of stocks and are likely to continue to be 
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IN COLOMBIA- 
Y 


Correspondent Banks 


Colombia’s trade relationship with the United States at 
present involves well over $600,000,000. annually. This 
market may be expected to become increasingly import- 
ant as present plans for the development of natural re- 
sources and increased industrialization are put into 
effect. Its principal export, coffee, is an essential part of 
American living. Colombia, with a population of 
12,000,000, is the fourth largest of the Latin American 
republics. 

Ties of friendship with the Colombian banks go back 
over half a century. Our present position of prominence 
in this important market is the result of close relation- 
ship with these local banks over many years. Today 
customers may look to us and the nine principal 
Colombian banks and their 180 branches with which we 
work actively for prompt, efficient service and reliable 
up-to-the-minute information. 


CHEMICAL BANK 


TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 


Foreign Department 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK (15) 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








Send This Issue 


To Your Friends ...witnout cHARGE 
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ORPUS ff showitig: the: oturcl gas pipe line 
wg, . of HOUSTON PIPE LINE CO. 


% 


| 
i re ] ie § i Z le Now is the time for you to investigate 


| Texas’ Coastal Corridor as the area in which to locate 
| your new plant. It’s a region where the present rides tall in 
| Ee the saddle and the future looms larger still. 
| ae You'll be following the footsteps of some of America’s 
,' |.” greatest industrial names—Monsanto, Alcoa, Dow, DuPont, 
to mention.a few. The advantages they found here, 
you'll find, too. Try Texas’ Coastal Corridor 

for size. Ask us, in confidence, for detailed information 

specific to your company’s needs. 


WHERE ELSE CAN YOU FIND THESE 


ADVANTAGES: 








e Natural Resources Texas leads the U. S. in production of nat- 
ural gas, oil, sulphur, cotton, wool, mohair, cattle. Stands 
high in production of salt, clays, magnesium and other 
minerals. 

e Intermediates Chemicals in quantity and quality from Corridor 
plants. 

e Climate A mild mean annual temperature of 69° for lower 
building and maintenance costs, for comfortable year- 
round outdoor living and working. 

e Transportation Trunk-line railroads; airlines; deepwater and 
intracoastal shipping; through highways. 

e Workers Smart, skillful, cooperative, with typical Texan loyalty 
and pride. 

e Markets All the U. S.; Latin America; and, of course, Texas’ 
own farms and cities, rich from the development of the 
State’s agriculture, natural resources, industry. 





e Neighbors Progressive industries like your own. 


e —and especially — Fuel The world’s most satisfactory indus- 
trial fuel—clean, economical natural gas—at your door. 
Available as you need it, without storage. 


_— OUSTO 
Mcontdence for specie dae of ave © HOUSTON 

to your company, or better still .. . PI PE LINE CO. 
BCU ee come visit the Cor- PA 


ridor. We’ll be delighted to drive you Oil Company of Texas 


down the coast, to show you why your Wisheenione al .. il 





company’s future lies in Texas’ Coast- 


al Corridor. Natural ) 
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. . . Careful selecting 
by investors is indicated 


selective. Companies in a favorable posi- 
tion, from an investor's standpoint, are 
those concerns that will be hit least hard 
by excess-profits taxes and are leg 
likely to be squeezed between rising 
costs and more or less rigid prices. 

Declining earnings, however, may 
lead to caution upon the part of in. 
vestors. After-tax profits and dividends 
probably will be lower in the vear ahead 
than in the current year or in 1950, 
This trend provides no basis for en- 
couraging any ‘general rise in the price 
of stocks. 

What has happened to 200 large man. 
ufacturing corporations studied by the 
Federal Reserve Board may give a clue 
to recent stock-market activitv. Profits of 
these companies climbed in the fourth 
quarter of 1950 to a rate of 9.9 billion 
dollars a vear, before taxes. That 
amounted to 20.3 per cent of sales. But 
in the first half of 1951, despite an in- 
crease in sales, profits before taxes fell 
to 8.9 billion dollars a year—amounting 
to 17.3 per cent of sales. 

Since that time, sales have declined 
further and taxes have _ increased, 
putting a tighter squeeze on profits after 
taxes. 

The outlook for these companies is 
that sales will rise in 1952 and ma 
reach a record. Their profits, after taxes, 
however, are likely to be lower than 
this year and sharply below 1950. It is 
that prospect that may have led to 
weakness in stock prices. 

Technically, the recent decline in 
stock prices suggests an adjustment in 
the market rather than a downturn. It 
would take a deeper decline than the 
one that recently occurred to signal the 
end of the bull market and the possible 
beginning of a bear market. 

Analysts of technical market trends 
figure that the industrial average, nov 
265, would have to go as low as 241 be- 
fore signs of a bear market appear. A 
decline in industrial stocks also would 
have to be accompanied by a decline 
in the average of railroad stocks before 
a definite turn is indicated. Actually, 
fluctuation in rails, up or down, has been 
smaller than in industrials. 

Recent declines have been almost a 
selective as the rise. Largest declines. 
for example, took place among chemical. 
electrical-equipment, farm equipment. 
rubber and oil shares—stocks that led 
in the boom. Stocks that rose less than 
the average also have declined less than 
the average. 

These movements in the stock market 
suggest that investors still are selecting 
stocks carefully. 
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Like to meet the most glamorous of all the ““Rockets’’? 


Visit your Oldsmobile dealer and look over the “98” 





wee Holiday Coupé. Once you’ve admired those dream-car 
ail . ’ 


‘reased, lines, once you’ve relaxed in that luxury interior-— 
or youll lose your heart for sure. But wait until you 
nies is feel the surging power of the “Rocket” Engine! 
an a EE Teor The carefree smoothness of Hydra-Matic Drive*! 
. bo Matic Drive optional at ‘The gliding ease of Oldsmobile’s “Rocket Ride!” 


accessories, and trim subject 


’ : : ee Ve 
led to a cat Giles netics. Here indeed is a “smart riding habit” . . . for you! 
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A General Motors Value 











Advertising at a Low Cost 


In this period of rising costs 
U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
stands out as an exceptionally economical advertising 
medium ... It alone offers advertisers—whether they sell 
quality goods to the consumer or quality products to 
industry—three outstanding values— 


—intensive readership by those who hold positions 
of responsibility in all walks of life—business, 
government. and the professions; 


—an advertising cost which is the lowest by far for 
so concentrated a segment of the quality market; 


—an intensive readership provably unmatched by 
any magazine in the country. 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT, the first choice maga- 
zine of thinking America, saturates the greater part of the 
country’s No. 1 market for both corporate purchase and 
consumer products. 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT is the only major weekly magazine 
to double the circulation it had in 1945—now delivering in excess 
of 450,000 paid copies every week. 


U.S. News & World Report 


WASHINGTON 


* USEFUL NEWS FOR IMPORTANT PEOPLE * 


(‘Knowledge is Power”) 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





ABOUT NEW TAX ON GAMBLING 


Who must pay the gambling taxes 
imposed by the latest tax law? 
Only professional gamblers who take 
bets. Specifically, this includes book- 
makers for horse races, persons who take 
bets on football games or other sports 
events, professional operators of foot- 
ball pools, lotteries or the numbers 
game. The tax really is a tax on wagers. 


How about a man who operates a 
card game or a dice game? 

This form of gambling is not covered. 

The language of the law is phrased to 

exempt bets made in poker, blackjack, 

roulette, dice, bingo, keno and similar 

games of chance. 


Does the tax apply on lotteries or 
gambling games conducted at 
county fairs, church or charity 
bazaars? 

No. These activities are exempted from 
the gambling tax by a provision that says 
such wagers, to be taxable, must be 
made for the profit of private individ- 
uals. Church socials and charity bazaars 
do not result in any private profit. 


Does tax apply to bets made through 
pari-mutyels at race tracks? 

No. Wagers placed with pari-mutuels, 

licensed under State law, are exempt. 


Can a group of private people form a 

betting pool without being taxed? 
Yes. Bets, to be taxable, must be placed 
with a person engaged in the business of 
accepting wagers. The tax does not ap- 
ply to betting pools made up in business 
oflices or social gatherings, where only 
the winner gains. 


Then, can a person habitually operate 
a handbook or a betting pool in an 
office or a plant without being 
taxed? 

Not if he makes any personal profit. 

That would put him in the category of 

beng in the business of accepting 

wagers. Taking bets need not be the 

Primary business of the person who is 

subject to the tax. The Senate Finance 

Committee report notes that “an in- 

dividual may be primarily engaged as a 

silesman, and, also, for the purpose of 

this tax, be engaged in the business of 
accepting wagers.” 


What about private bets between 

"friends? 

This kind of betting is tax free. Bets, to 
taxable, must be placed with pro- 

fessionals. There is no tax on “social” or 


“friendly” bets. 
NOVEMBER 2, 1951 





Who Pays and How Much 


® Bookies, numbers operators, pro- 
fessional bettors are to be taxed 
on the wagers they accept. 


@ Gambling tax is 10-per cent of 
the gross amount wagered and 
it’s payable each month. 


@ New levy is expected to yield 
400 million dollars a year. 











Can you have a regular card game or 
bingo game in your home without 
being taxed? 

Yes. This type of gambling comes un- 

der the “social” or “friendly” games that 

are not subject to tax. 


What about bets on elections? 
Bets between friends on the outcome of 
elections are not taxed. However, pro- 
fessionals who accept bets on elections, 
or who act as brokers in handling elec- 
tion bets are subject to the tax. 


How much is the tax on wagers? 
The tax on professional bettors is 10 
per cent of the amount wagered with 
them. It amounts to a federal excise and 
is payable each month, The tax becomes 
effective on Nov. 1, 1951. 

In addition, there is a $50-a-year oc- 
cupational tax placed on professionals 
who accept bets. This tax applies both 
to persons who are liable for paying off 
the bets themselves and to their em- 
ployes who accept bets on their behalf. 
Thus, the operator of a numbers game 
and all his “runners” are liable for the 
$50 occupational tax. The occupational 
tax for the first year is payable on Nov. 
30, 1951, and will be two thirds of $50, 
or $33.34. 


How much revenue is expected from 
this tax? 

Tax committees of Congress tentatively 
expect to collect 400 million dollars a 
year from the tax on wagers. They point 
out, however, that this is a new field for 
federal taxation and estimates are diffi- 
cult. 


Does this tax make betting legal? 
No. The bill specifically provides that 
neither the payment of the tax on wa- 


gers nor the occupational tax can exempt: 


anyone from legal penalties imposed 
for gambling. The Federal Government 
has no general prohibition against gam- 
bling, but gambling is illegal under the 
laws of most States. That stands, 
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THERE IS ALWAYS ONE THAT’S BEST! 
With a Magnecord Tape Recorder, 
you can make fine broadcast-quality 
recordings, quickly and easily. Used 
by more engineers than all other 
professional recorders, this precision 
instrument offers over twice the fidel- 
ity ond range of most other tape 
recorders on the market. 

Capable of recording every sound 
the normal ear canhear, your Magne- 
corder will capture voices and music 
with all the life and realism of the 
“real thing’—so ‘‘crisp” and clear 
you can recognize every note, every 


word, every inflection. 
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*“MAGNECORDING” 

Magnecorders provide a frequency re- 
sponse flat from 50-15,000 cycles per — 
second, = 2db, and meets standards of the © 
National Association of Broadcasters. True 
high fidelity. 
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YOUR PENSION PLAN 


To maintain maximum effectiveness, your pension 
plan should reflect today’s rapidly changing tax, 
labor and economic conditions. Much of our work 
is devoted to the revision and extension of existing 
plans. Ours is a continuing service—an important 
point because pension programs are continuing pro- 
grams. A copy of our pension brochure will be sent 





to you upon request. 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


Columbus Phoenix 


Buffalo 


| 
| | Marsu & McLENNAN 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Seattle St. Louis St. Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland 


Vancouver 





CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Toronto Montreal Havana London 
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Floyd A. Holes Co. 


Producers of 


CUSTOM LAMINATED 


and 


COATED PRODUCTS 


| Metal Foils, Plastics, 

Papers and Fabrics Skillfully 

Combined for Functional and 
Decorative Products 


° Industrial Laminates 








* Flexible Protective 
Packaging 

* Military Packaging Mate- 
rials meeting MIL, JAN, 
and AN specifications. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


General Offices: 
201 Northfield Road 
BEDFORD, OHIO 
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| Reading the news of national and international 


affairs at home each week is the regular practice of 
80% of the readers of this magazine. Important 
advertisers are quick te cash in on the advantages 
of such an opportunity. 


U.S. News & World Report 
Advertising Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 


Sincked Dehenctes 

yoo nage Gift for Employees ie. 
SMOKED T u R K E Y os 

We ship any amount anywhene in USA. &e 

| FRANKIE MITSCH- MANSFIELD, OHIO| Urea 0 














NO AXE TO GRIND 


Thoughtful investors, lost in a maze of in- 
flation, taxation, material controls and a 
semi-war economy, are turning for guidance 
to INVESTOR—the brilliant young independ- 
ent magazine for investors. 


INVESTOR cuts through the confusion of 
ah pea 


izzy of and panicky fear. 
“What Brokers Recommend’’—not a consen- 
sus, but a report on each security, based on 
the mature opinion of the most respected 
professionals in Wall Street—helps you an- 
ticipate trends, avoid pitfalls, grasp oppor- 
tunities. This feature alone is worth many 
times the subscription price. NO GET-RICH- 
QUICK TIPS. You can read a dozen trade 
letters a day without having half the informa- 
tion packed into a single issue of the INVES- 
TOR. Now—send $2 for 6 months’ trial and 
see for yourself its importance to you during 
these critical times. 


INVESTOR 


A MAGAZINE FOR INVESTORS 
who want the fack 


Dept. L-150 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. 













































News-Lines 
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YOU CAN be charged any price the 
seller likes for Christmas trees this 

year. The Office of Price Stabilization 

has just freed that item from controls, 


* * * 


YOU CAN now apply for a certifi. 

cate of necessity that will permit 
quick tax write-offs for new plant or 
equipment expenditures. Defense Pro. 
duction Administration ends the mora- 
torium on such certificates, but sets up 
a new priority list and a new set of 
standards. 


* * * 


‘YOU CAN now sell any one of a 

long list of consumer products with- 
out regard to price ceilings. OPS exempts 
a number of such items, from wigs to 
bird cages, from all price controls. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get free, from any De. 
partment of Commerce field office, 
information about the effect of the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act on 
manufacturers and suppliers engaged in 
Government contracts. A new pamphlet, 
put out by National Production Author- 
ity, discusses coverage of employes of 
secondary contractors, minimum wage 
requirements, overtime pay, child-labor 
restrictions and other requirements. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now count on getting a 

National Labor Relations Board de- 
cision on the merits of a disputed ynion 
election, despite any delays in the case. 
The Board, reversing itself, rules to that 
effect. Previously, the rule was to dismiss 
cases that had dragged on for a year or 
more after the voting. 


* * * 


YOU CAN charge somewhat more 

now for lead and zinc scrap and 
secondary metal. OPS raises ceilings ef- 
fective immediately. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect more aluminum 

for production of pots and pans in 
the 1952 first quarter. NPA says more 
will be allotted than in the present 
quarter. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect to pay higher 

postal rates, starting at different 
times next year, on newspapers and 
magazines, bulk third-class mail, postal 
cards, special delivery, and insured, 
registered and c.o.d. mail. Congress, 
voting these increases, sets up joint com- 
mittee to study postal operating methods. 
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Whet you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


YOU CANNOT continue to hold 

more than a 45-day inventory of 
aluminum castings, forgings, pressings 
or impact extrusions, before machining. 
These new limits by NPA are part of the 
frst major revision of the basic inventory 
regulation. Some 75 chemicals are added 
to the control list. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT-as a consumer, pro- 

ducer or  broadcaster—count on 
much progress in color television in 
months ahead, Defense Mobilizer 
Charles E. Wilson calls upon manufac- 
turers to stop mass production of color 
sets for the duration and proposes sus- 
pension of all further development work 
on color TV. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on protection 

of a union contract against election 
petitions by rival unions before the 
agreement is about to expire, unless you 
make sure that a union-security clause 
in the contract definitely postpones the 
eflective date of the clause until pro- 
visions of the Taft Act are met. NLRB 
finds that an election can be ordered be- 
cause a union-security provision was 
vague on this point. ~ 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 
safely fail to bargain with a union 
on changes in the rental of company- 
owned houses rented to employes, where 
it is provided that a house must be 
vacated by a worker leaving his job. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT get a license to ex- 

port carbon steel to be produced 
in the first quarter of 1952 unless it is 
to supply the most highly essential 
foreign requirements. Office of Inter- 
national Trade announce the stricter li- 
censing regulation. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT continue to sell, 

without regard to wholesale price 
ceilings, the hydrocarbon fractions that 
§0 into aviation gasoline, synthetic rub- 
ber, benzene, tolouene, xylene or their 
components. OPS thus extends its petro- 
leum-price regulations. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp REPoRT, on written request, will 
tefer- interested readers to sources of this 

material. 
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Eas) YOUNG ARTHUR SHOWS UP! 


5Tep UP AND : 
TRY Yo 


UR LUCK? 


OUR HISTORIAN REVEALS SOME HITHERTJO 


UNSUSPECTED POLITICAL CHICANERY PRACTISED 
By THE MAGICIAN MERLIN AND SIR ECTOR. 


UNBRAKO) THROUGH THE AGES-No. 3 


DON'T WoRRY, M'!LORD, 
THE SwWorp'S HELD IN 
WITH AN PRECISION- 
GROUND DOWEL PIN WHICH 
I'LL HAVE REMOVED WHEN 
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STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
JENKINTOWN 56,PENNSYLVANIA 


“‘Half-a-century of PRECISION FASTENERS” 




















30 Rockefeller Plaza 
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The Management Staff, the 
Production Staff, the Engi- 
neering Department, and the 
officials responsible for sales, 
distribution, and transporta- 
tion are Very Important Pur- 
chasers. These very important 
men and their assistants nat- 
urally are cover-to-cover read- 
ers of U. S. News & World 
Report. It is the magazine 
that keeps them informed on 
basic trends—which today, 
more than ever, is “must” 
news. 


Advertising in this magazine 
gains prestige and importance 
when appearing next to this 
important “must”’ news. 


Paid circulation now in excess 


of 425,000. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 


a 


New York 20, N. Y. 


FLORIDA’S 
FINEST 
ADDRESS 
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ONLY THE RONEY HAS 
ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 


2 3 block beach, swimming pool, 6 
acres of gardens, putting greens, 
tennis, cabana club, all recreational 
| © facilities, outstanding accommoda- 
tions, cuisine, services, also dancing, 
entertainment. Open year round. 
Completely Air Conditioned. 


Liebe 


> Contact hotel, travel agents or Schine Ho- 
®  tels.in N. Y., U 8-0110; Chi., AN 3-6222; 
| | Detroit, WO 3-5200; Phila., PE 5-3123. 








So spacious— 
you're never 
crowded 
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If the antiknock fluid now used in gasoline were eliminated, a car which currently gives 16 miles per gallon would give only 13.4 miles, providing 
the compression ratio were lowered and the rear axle ratio changed to maintain present standards of performance. 
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ANTIKNOCK COMPOUND 





Each gallon of today’s gasoline can go about 16% further because 
it contains a few drops of antiknock fluid. Here’s how this vital 
ingredient stretches mileage in modern cars 





It’s too bad that the marvelous computing 
pumps you see in most gas stations can’t 
show the “miles” you are buying, as well as 
the gallons and cost, because the true value 
of gasoline to the motorist is best expressed 
by the number of miles it will drive a car. 
On this basis modern gasoline containing 
antiknock fluid is a tremendous bargain. 
Look at these facts: 


1. Today’s cars, with few exceptions, are 
heavier, more powerful and faster than 
their counterparts of twenty-five years ago. 


2. Despite increases in weight and power, 
many modern cars actually deliver more 
miles per gallon. 

There are a number of reasons for greatly 

improved “ton-mile” economy. Better engine 

design, reduced wind resistance of stream- 
lined bodies, less friction in bearings, etc. 


But high on the list is today’s high octane 
number gasoline, which permits higher en- 
gine compression ratios and correspondingly 
higher engine efficiencies. 

The high octane gasoline which you can 
buy at any gasoline station for about the same 
price today (excluding taxes) that you paid 
in 1925 is a much improved product. First, 
because of greatly advanced refining methods. 
Secondly, because of the addition of anti- 
knock fluid. 

If antiknock fluid were not available, all 
gasoline today would be an average of ten 
octane numbers lower. To operate satisfac- 
torily on this lower octane gasoline, auto- 
motive engines of the latest design would 
have to have their compression reduced about 
one ratio. Under these conditions, the only 
way to restore acceleration and hill-climbing 
ability to present levels would be through a 


change in rear-axle ratio to increase engine 
speed. The lower compression ratio in com- 
bination with increased friction at the higher 
engine speed would cause a loss of about 2.6 
miles per gallon in cars which now average 
around 16 miles to the gallon or about 16%. 

So, you see, the antiknock fluid in each gal- 
lon of gasoline used in an engine of modern 
design is actually worth up to 2.6 miles of 
driving. Multiply this by the number of cars 
produced during the past few years, and it 
represents a truly tremendous saving in the 
nation’s gasoline bill. 


ETHYL 


CORPORATION ame 
New York 17, N. Y. ; 


Makers of “ETHYL” antiknock compound 
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Business Around the World 


FRANKFURT 












































>> American businessmen have no monopoly on either troubles or triumphs. 
Here in Frankfurt you find German businessmen with a share of both. 

Take a big German automobile manufacturer. His bird's-eye view of what it 
is like to do business in Germany today runs as follows: 

Fuel supplies? Not enough German coal. Too much being exported. Simply 
to keep his plant going, he has bought 35,000 tons of American coal at $30 a 
{ ton. German coal, on the other hand, is delivered for $14 a ton. 

Steel? Coal shortage hampers steel output. Not enough sheet steel. 

Production? Steel shortage forces cutback in the plant's output of cars. 
Plant is now operating, as a result, at 20 per cent below capacity. 

Nonferrous metals? Can't feel the shortage yet. But, if assembly lines 
were going full tilt, copper, lead and zinc would be short. Chrome? still 
plentiful, but you have to get it in Switzerland, and pay fancy prices for it. 











>> As for the labor problems of this German automobile manufacturer..... 
Workers? Plenty of good workers available. Actually, about 20,000 on the 

pay roll. They were on a 48-hour week, but are now at 35, because of the cutback. 
Labor trouble? Very little since the war. True, there was a two weeks’ 

a strike recently. But it was settled for a raise of 3 pfennigs (% cent) an hour, 
plus some fringe benefits. Ridiculous amount to strike over. It'll take most 
workers a year at the new wage to make up for time lost in strike. Meanwhile, 
checkoff of dues shows union membership has slipped somewhat since the strike. 

Labor-management relations? Good, despite the recent strike. Under re- 
gional labor laws, no hiring or firing can take place without approval of work- 

— ers, as voted by their works council. Two workers are also on the board of di- 
rectors of the company but have no vote. Workers may get a much bigger voice in 











- management if pending proposals pass through the West German Parliament. As it 

her is, coal and steel, workers and management have what amounts to an equal voice. 

2.6 F | 
im >> Productivity of West German workers is higher than it was before the war. 

gal- It's higher, even, than under the forced-draft tactics of the war period. 

dern Incentives? There are plenty of incentives for the average worker to climb 

< higher on the wage scale. Taxes? Average worker in this plant pays 18 per cent 

id it in direct taxes. But, of this, more than half is in various social-security taxes. . 


the 


White-collar workers? Tax rates for them go up steeply. Men getting 





$5,000 or more a year pay so much in taxes they aren't interested in higher sala- 
ries. So they're given expense allowances, extra coal for entertaining at home, 
and the use of company cars. All of these items, of course, are allowable as 

tax deductions for the company. These are the incentives for the higher-paid help. 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 
>> Sales problems of this German car manufacturer are rather special. [ 
Price? Small car sells for 6,500 Deutsche marks (about $1,600). But very J 
few private individuals in West Germany can afford to buy them. About 95 per 
cent of German sales are to companies that can depreciate these car purchases for 
tax purposes over a four-year period. Then higher-salaried officers use them. ” 
Export markets? Just about 50 per cent of total automobile production is foi 
allocated to exports. Big markets are Switzerland, Sweden, Belgium, Netherlands, th 
| France, Italy and South Africa. South American market, thoroughly exploited in " 
| prewar days, will be tackled again whenever production can be stepped up. vil 
| Competition? Very keen in export markets--especially with other German ¥ 
cars and with British cars. U.S. market? Hasn't tried it and doesn't expect rec 
i to. There's a definite place in the U.S. for small cars, but American manu- hn 
facturers will fill it. British success there was temporary, a flash in the per 
pan. Look at the recent slump in British car sales in the U.S. and Canada. Tend 
| | - 
>> There's nothing antiquated about this German automobile plant. It's big rec 
and modern. Assembly-line equipment, materials flow are efficient. Most all ¥ 
parts for car and truck assemblies are made on the spot, except cylinder blocks, Mant 
electrical equipment and textile fittings. In the U.S., of course, manu- whe 
facturers of cars normally buy most of their parts from other companies. . 
But here you can see steel ingots go into the forging plant and come out as futu 
camshafts. Or sheet steel, fed into the stamping presses, comes out as bodies se) 
and fenders. Wheels, brakes, transmissions, other parts are all made here. Hout 
worl 
>> In the main, it's a new plant since the war. Bomb damage was heavy. Fully - 
45 per cent of all plant space was bombed out, and 60 per cent of all machinery. ernn 
Reconstruction was slow at first. It was hard to get funds. It still is. That 
Long-term credit for plant expansion is virtually nonexistent in West Germany. = 
Profits of this company, as of many others, since the war have been plowed back Profit 
into plant and supplies. It's been necessary to build up a strong cash position rig 
since even short-term credit is hard to come by, and costs 8 to 12 per cent. sales 
Any defense contracts? No. With coal and steel shortages not likely to - 
get better, German defense production, as it is ordered, will come right out of taxes 
the hide of the domestic economy. That is, unless the raw materials are provid- ig 
m 


ed by other countries. Western Germany, to be sure, has idle plant capacity and 
plenty of man power, but it's strapped for coal, steel, power--the basic things. 

These are the current experience and views of a typical industrialist in 
West Germany today. He is willing and anxious to do a job of production if only 
he can get the needed Supplies. The aggressive spirit appears to be there. 


or Italy or even Britain seems to. German labor takes its responsibility to the 
nation very seriously, considers itself a sort of cotrustee for the national 
economy. Right after the war, for example, workers went back to their facto- 
ries, cleaned them up, even worked for nothing. Workers pinch-hit for managers 
who had been killed or disappeared. Labor-management relation continues close. 

Strikes are few. Wage demands are reasonable. Reason: German workers fear 
inflation more than any other single thing. They've lived through a disastrous 
inflation more than once. They want none of it again, ever. They, at least, 
want no responsibility for pushing Germany into another roaring inflation. 








>> German labor looks at things quite differently from the way labor in France _ x 
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Abulge in living costs, coming just be- 
fore unions present their demands 
for a seventh round of wage increases, 
threatens to put more upward pres- 
sure on prices of industrial goods at 
a time when supply of goods for ci- 
vilians remains plentiful. 

The cost of living rose 0.6 per cent in 
the month ended September 15, a 
record high, 7 per cent above a year 
earlier. Food, clothing, rent, house- 
fumishings and other classes of ex- 
penditures all were up. 

Tendency of living costs was moderate- 
upward even after September 15. 
Wholesale food prices recently hit a 
record high. Price cutting at retail 
will be pushed less vigorously now 
that inventories are lower. 

Manufacturers’ prices are steady. Even 
where inventories are large, the in- 
centive to cut prices is weakened by 
the threat of higher wages, limits on 
future production of some goods and 
the bite that taxes are taking out of 
profit margins. 

Hourly earnings of manufacturing 
workers set a record high of $1.61 per 
worker in September and were about 
6 cents above January, when the Gov- 
emment began wage _ stabilization 
That reflects both higher wage rates 
and a shift of workers to higher-pay- 
ing defense jobs. 

Profit margins of manufacturers are 
narrowing under price control. As the 
top chart shows, profit per dollar of 
sales, after taxes, fell to 7.1 cents in 
the second quarter of 1951 from 9.2 
cents for the year 1950. Stiff new 
taxes on corporations, just passed by 
Congress, will cut, the margin more 
from now on. Now feared by manu- 








MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity 





facturers is a further squeeze by 
higher wages. So long as margins are 
squeezed, higher prices are threat- 
ened. When price controls ended in 
1946, prices moved up sharply to re- 
store profit margins, which had been 
severely squeezed in World War II. 


Stock prices sank between October 19 


and 22 as third-quarter earnings re- 
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ports appeared showing the effect of 
new tax increases. 


Business activity, meanwhile, is rising 


gradually. 


Factory output edged up to 233 on the 


indicator in the week ended Octo- 
ber 20, barely below the peak of 
234 set in March and April. Defense 
industries are lifting total output, 
offsetting the low rate of activity in 


| 


auto, appliance, furniture, textile, ap- 
parel and leather industries. 


Appliance output, nevertheless, is up 


quite a bit from the extreme low of 
July. Manufacturers shipped 319,- 
000 washing machines in September, 
against 243,000 in August and 143,- 
000 in July. Smaller gains have been 
made in shipments of electric refrig- 
erators and vacuum cleaners. 


Television-set production rose to nearly 


Appliance 


100,000 in the week ended October 
12, highest since April. Despite larger 
output, inventories of manufacturers 
dropped to 390,000, about half the 
total in August. Stocks of retailers 
also are down. 

inventories are declining 
much more slowly. On October 1, 
manufacturers had 958,000 electric 
refrigerators on hand, 5 per cent be- 
low September 1 but still four times a 
year ago. Electric ranges were a bit up 
on October 1 from the previous month, 
but were three times a year ago. 


Retail inventories, as a whole, appear 


to have been reduced a little more in 
September, chiefly because of a sharp 
drop in orders placed by stores with 
their suppliers. 


Department stores, after a dip in sales 


early in October, enjoyed better busi- 
ness as the month wore on. Sales 
stood at 316 on the indicator for the 
week ended October 20, a bit above 
the average for September. 


Lagging demand of consumers, how- 





ever, has not been enough to keep the 
cost of living from moving up. Another 
rise in wages will add more to pro- 
duction costs. Despite record produc- 
tion, the tendency next year will be 
toward gradually rising prices. 
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WANTED: AN AMERICAN CHURCHILL 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


TE La 











| HE SPIRIT OF Winston Churchill’s patriotism—not world in which the self-reliant nations, with great re- 
| just his skill as a politician—won for him last week sources and industrial strength, are slowly but surely 
_ the post of Prime Minister of Great Britain for the sapped from within by the insidious type of warfare 
| second time in his long career of public service. At the that Russia now is waging. 
| age of 76, it may be said of him that, when old Prime What is needed is an Administration in Washington 
| Ministers do not fade away, it’s because sound prin- with a man of imagination in the Presidency and a man 
ciples never die. of imagination heading the Department of State—men 
For Churchill symbolizes the same spirit today which willing to take risks in the field of propaganda, in the 
he expressed in November, 1942, when he said: “I have field of counter-infiltration, in the area of military help 
not become the King’s First Minister in order to pre- and in the enlistment of manpower by all those nations 
side over the liquidation of the British Empire.” which want an alliance for self-protection. 
Churchill is a patriot in the truest sense. He is for a What is needed is a leadership that makes it clear to 
Council of the States of Europe and for strong ties with the American people that it is our own safety, our own 
the United States. He is for a program of peace-making wealth and our own manpower which are at stake, and 
with Stalin. But he is at heart for Britain. a leadership that can convince other nations allied 
with us that internationalism must be a two-way street 
What we need is an American leader who is if it is to strengthen the cause of our respective nation- 
willing to promote policies of peace and comradeship alisms. 
with free nations and to render to our allies whole- What is needed in America is a leadership that will 
hearted support in money and men. But we need also a not be lost in the vagaries of “left wingism” or bogged 
leader who is interested in preserving the economic and down in those adventures into socialism which can only 
social integrity of the United States. lead in the end to the triumph of Communist doctrines 
among us, thus preparing the way for the same subtle 


What we need is someone who does not feel that the 
flag of the U. N. should be flown above the Stars and invasions that have ruined other countries. 
Stripes or that our men in Korea should be taught to What is needed in America is not isolationism—for 
look on the American flag as the symbol of a drooping that has been outmoded by the long-range bomber and 
nationalism. the atom bomb—but an Americanism that is not afraid 
What we need is someone who recognizes that the to send its troops to any frontier in the world to stop 
U.N. itself is an obsolete organization today and that the enemy in his tracks and to keep future wars remote 


events have passed by the concept of a world organiza- from our shores. 
tion disciplined only by majority vote. The U.N. is What is needed is the same spirit that dominated 


useful as a forum. Because of the veto, it is useless as the founders of the Republic—the spirit of the 13 col- 
a military alliance or agency to enforce peace. onies expressed in that historic slogan, “Don’t tread on 

What we need is an idea that supersedes the old-fash- me!” For this is a tragic period in history in which Amer- 
ioned doctrine that 50 or more nations can be assem- ican boys have been trod upon and America itself has 
bled in a group and vote as equals when they are not been trod upon, and we have not dared to use maximum 
equals. As long ago as 1907 that concept was assailed at power in defense of American lives—90,000 casualties 


the Hague Conference as impractical. Through the already. 
League of Nations and now the U. N., it has been What is needed is a spirit of defense that is not afraid 


demonstrated to be ineffectual and as merely a weapon of an offensive -oncept and, above all, a spirit that does 
of intrigue and a device to disintegrate the strong. not adopt the cringing mood of the appeaser. 

What we need is someone who sees the world of to- What is needed is the resoluteness of a Churchill. 
morrow in its realistic structure as a group of nations 
dedicated to freedom and liberty and ready to associate 
themselves on a basis of reciprocal sacrifice. 

What we need is a frank appraisal of the power of the 


What man or men in America will embody 
that spirit for the benefit of the American people and 
for the protection of the United States? This is the 
larger free nations to protect their peoples from de- yardstick by which to measure the candidates for the 
struction by the evil forces which recognize no sover- Presidency who are now being brought into the politi- 
eignty as they infiltrate us all. A world in which de- cal arena for our 1952 elections. 
pendent nations lose their sovereignty is as bad as a Where is the American Churchill? 
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SAFETY FOR YOU 


Modern highway crossing protection offers an example of the 
constant improvement in devices and methods that have to 
do with railroad safety. These automatic gates have been 
developed to flash an infallible and unmistakable warning 


signal to persons using the highways. 


Highway crossing protection cost Increases with the growth 
of highway traflic. This cost is one example of numerous ob- 
ligations a railroad assumes without expectation of revenue. 


Therein the railroad cost picture differs from industry’s. 


Industry generally is free to reduce costs through elimination 


of non-productiy¢ expenditures. Railroads however face 


many public obligations, of which grade crossing protection 


is an example, which do not permit industry’s flexibility in 


cost control. 


HOW THE COST OF PROTECTING 
CROSSINGS HAS INCREASED 


$2,123,076 


\®” PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Go by Train. ..In Safety and Comfort 





